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Assurance of Safety 


Before the days of the Asbestos Curtain, even minor fires 
in theaters often brought panic and a heavy toll of casu- 
alties in their wake. } } In fact, the public eventually 
became so aroused by the frequency and magnitude of 
these disasters that, following Chicago's tragic Iroquois 
Theatre fire in 1903, laws and ordinances were passed 
in many states and cities, making the installation of safety 
curtains obligatory. } )) Likewise, it was the urgent need 
for safer checks which brought LaMonte Safety Paper 
into existence. This product was invented by George 
LaMonte in 1871, following a period when “check raising” 
was so definitely on the increase as to cause grave con- 
cern among bankers and business men. }} } And as 
LaMonte Safety Paper became more and more widely 
used, it became increasingly evident to all that here, at 
last, was a product which was more than a match for the 
forger. 9 9 When you specify LaMonte Safety Paper, 
you are selecting a product which was not only the first 
in the field, but one which has maintained its leadership 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 
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For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
AND SPEED VICTORY 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
The Wavy Lines ere a La Monte Trade Mark ing time—helps prevent errors. 





« « e The Best Machines 


Deserve the Best Service 


It is only natural that users who selected Burroughs 
machines for fine construction and fine performance 
look to Burroughs for the finest mechanical service. 


Years ago, in recognition of the fact that no machine— 
however superior in design and construction—can be 
any better than the mechanical service provided for it, 
Burroughs formulated a realistic service policy: The best 
machines deserve the best service. 


The result is today’s highly-trained, experienced service 
organization, whose intimate knowledge of Burroughs 
construction, adjustment and operation is helping more 
users than ever before to keep their Burroughs machines 
at peak operating efficiency. 


-. 


Burroughs service is available to the user under either 4 
of two plans: (1) a Burroughs Service Agreement at a 


predetermined, moderate annual cost; or (2) service 4 
when requested, at a moderate charge for each service ul ? ou & 
as rendered. All work is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


In these times—when good service is so very important IN MACHINES 
and generally most difficult to get— Burroughs mechanical IN COUNSEL 
service is unequaled for efficiency and dependability. ’ IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. « DETROIT 32 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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7" WAR LOAN 


Our purchases of War Bonds 


backed our Armed Forces 


in the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces 1n the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 
War Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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When you really need a friend-- 
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LAW REPORTS 











Here in CCH's practical LABOR LAW REPORTS 
is provided swift, complete, and dependable 
coverage of “labor law." Its informative weekly 
issues span the whole work-a-day world of stat- 
utes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative 
decisions, returns, forms, reports, instructions con- 
cerning the important federal and state regulation 
of labor relations and wage-hour problems. 


Coverage includes: Wage and Salary Stabi- 
lization Law, War Labor Disputes Act, Overtime 
Pay Order, National Labor Relations Act, Fair 
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EMPIRE STATE BLOG., NEW YORK !.> 14M. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO! + MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON 4 


LAW REPORTS 


Labor Standards Act, anti-discrimination laws, 
public contracts laws relating to wages and hours, 
anti-injunction laws, state labor relations acts, 
state wage and hour laws, etc. 


Pertinent amendments, regulations, rulings, in- 
terpretative bulletins, and court decisions are like- 
wise promptly reported. Thus, subscribers always 
have the last word, the newest development, the 
latest twist and turn of events of interest or im- 
portance in the field of ‘labor law.” 


Write for Complete Details 


CLEARING House, ING,, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW BEPORTS 
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When you think of the kind of home 
you can have tomorrow—think of these 
practical, proved advantages that can be 
yours! 

These actual developments are not 
dream-children ... nor the products of 
starry-eyed designers of some “brave 


War Bonds are not 
houcht 


1 interest t 


new world” beyond the horizon .. . the 
overwhelming majority are in existence 
right now, only waiting for the mass de- 


mand that will follow the war, plus 


availablity of materials to make them 
as practical a part of your daily life 
a loaf of bread! 


Cees 


and when they are yours, they 
will be worth Protecting with the 
surest, most complete insurance 
you can have... quality ingur- 


ance to equal the quality o 
ios ur 
living conveniences, 1. 


* THE HOME « 
Srarance Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE @ AUTOMOBILE « MARINE 


INSURANCE 





OF THE city OF NEW YORK 


Member Feder! Deposit Insurance Corporation — 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 


BANKS MAKE MONEY 
BY 


REDUCING EXPENSES 
INCREASING INCOME 
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For Blub Blub to the Blub 
Average daily Blub 


EDITORIAL AND 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


$10.90 
16.45 


We have taken from your account $27.39 


How would you like to receive a statement like that from a service company? 


Here is a helpful reaction from a bank public relations ex- 
ecutive to the article on page 249, June Bankers Monthly. 
He has talked with thousands of bank customers and 
knows that they do not understand service charge lingo. 


O EVERY man, his trade. Thus 

it is that the operating bankers 
who read the highly constructive 
survey made and published by 
“Bankers Monthly” in the June issue 
(page 249) will doubtless react in 
various ways on the technical side 
of the facts presented. They will 
agree and disagree on the methods 
of analysis, rates charged, and the 
likes, dislikes, and criticisms which 
came from those affected by the 
service charges, 

To me, the survey presented a 
beautiful case study in public rela- 
tions. It was practical confirmation 
of the indictment (a hard word, but 
fitting to the occasion) which I have 
made so many times since coming 
into banking something over 13 
years ago. My quarrel has not been, 
in the main, with the things bankers 
do, but with their abysmal failure 
to help the public to understand why 
they do them. Certainly a careful 
study of the survey, regarded from 
that angle, will prove my thesis. 

To dissect the situation properly, 
it is necessary to review just one 
phase of human nature. The most 


By LEWIS F. GORDON 


Vice President, Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 


dominant characteristic of the 
human being is habit. Habit is 
nature’s safety valve. It relieves us 
of the necessity of thinking con- 
sciously of each separate action we 
take during waking hours. But habit 
also has other effects. For one thing, 
it creates the ruts. We become habit- 
uated to doing certain things, cer- 
tain ways. 

Thus we unconsciously translate 
over to the other fellow a degree of 
understanding which he doesn’t 
possess. Out of that comes what I 
call “The Invisible Gap”’—the un- 
known and unnoticed breach of 
understanding between those serv- 
ing and those whom they undertake 
to serve. Of this, I think it is fair to 
say, banking has been guilty to its 
own detriment in terms of building 
public good will. 

Every business and industry has 
a trade vernacular, perfectly under- 
stood by those within the industry, 


but often meaningless when em- 
ployed in communicating with those 
who are served on the outside. Let 
me illustrate with a case from per- 
sonal experience, involving inci- 
dentally language which is used fre- 
quently in the “Bankers Monthly” 
survey. 

Some several years ago, I was in 
one of our largest cities. In one 
of the morning papers of that city, 
an advertisement by one of our 
largest banks caught my eye. The 
theme was “The Distribution of the 
Bank’s Dollar of Profit’—a well- 
intentioned effort to indicate to the 
public that a bank was a business 
house with the same problems of 
profit and loss as any other business. 

The illustration was a “pie-chart” 
dissecting the dollar of gross profit 
into overhead, operating costs, taxes, 
salaries, administration, supplies 
and what have you. Below came the 
explanatory copy. I read it and 
chuckled. 

Toward noon I was seated at the 
desk of the executive vice president 
of another large bank. “By the way,” 
he remarked, “did you see the ad 


“The customer survey on page 249, June BANKERS MONTHLY presented a beau- 


tiful case study in public relations’”—Lewis F. Gordon. 





of —————— Bank in the paper this 
morning?’ pulling a clipping of it 
out of his desk. I said I had. “What 
did you think of it?” he inquired. 
“Well,” I said,, “to put it baldly, I 
thought it was terrible.” “Why,” he 
said, “I thought it was fine.” “Of 
course you did,” was my reply. 
“You’re a banker.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” was his 
next question. “The first seven 
words of copy,” I answered. He read 
them carefully, looked up and said, 
“Why, they are very simple.” “Of 
course they are—to you. You’re a 
banker.” 

The first seven words were these 
—“The cost of handling a bank 
item.” “Now,” I said, “I'll tell you 
what I will do with you. We will 
each take ten $5 bills and step out 
your front door. I’ll take the handi- 
cap of the bankers and bank clerks 
we may meet in the crowd. We will 
ask people just one question— 
‘Friend, can you tell me what a bank 
item is?’ Each time we get the cor- 
rect answer, I’ll give you a $5 bill. 
What do you say?” 

He reviewed the situation in his 
mind for a minute and said, “You 
go to the devil.” “You have an- 
swered your own question,” I told 
him. Since people had no idea of 
what a “bank item” is, from that 
point on there could be no meeting 
of minds between the advertising 
bank and the public to whom the 
message was addressed—so the ef- 
fort fell flat. 

In light of this interpretation, re- 
view the “items” (and note the dif- 
ferent use of that word in the 
article) listed as those things which 
irritate the customers (page 250, 
June issue)—“because they do not 
understand the terms or because 
they cannot compute the charges 
for themselves.” 

That isn’t an operating problem— 
it is a Public Relations problem. It is 
a job of Public Education—yes, and 
of Banker Education. “Average 
daily float”-—“Reserves” (for what) 
—“Clearing Items”’—“On Us Items” 
—perfectly intelligible to the bank- 
trained man who has lived in the 
atmosphere and spoken the language 
for years, but Greek and Sanskrit 
to the customer on the receiving 
end. 

Would any thing make you mad- 
der than to get a bill (unexpected 
by the way) handing you charges 
for service and written in language 
which, as far as you were concerned, 
read: “For blub blub to the blub— 
$10.90."? “Average daily ‘blub’— 
$16.45?” What’s sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander! 

Nor is language the end of it all. 
Again, looking at the structure for 
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Six High Points In The 
Blub Story 


1. Every business and industry 
has a trade vernacular, perfectly 
understood by those within the 
industry, but often meaningless 
when employed in communicat- 
ing with those who are served 
on the outside. 

2. “Average daily float’—"Re- 
serves” (for what)—’Clearing 
Items”—"On Us_ Items’—per- 
fectly intelligible to the bank- 
trained man who has lived in the 
atmosphere and spoken the lan- 
guage for years, but Greek and 
Sanskrit to the customer on the 
receiving end. 

3. Would anything make you 
madder than to get a bill (unex- 
pected by the way) handing you 
charges for service and written 
in language which, as far as you 
were concerned, read: “For blub 
blub to the blub—$10.90"? “Av- 
erage daily ‘blub’—$16.45?” 

4. We are dealing with the 
most sensitive material posses- 
sion of human _beings—their 
money. People get madder over 
money than anything else in the 
world. 

5. By far the greatest part of all 
bank service is hidden service. 

6. The mere fact that a man 
doesn't know the meaning of 
“testamentary legatee”—"fiduci- 
ary"—"escrow” doesn’t mean 
that he can’t amass an estate or 
property which will make him a 
very good trust prospect. Yet, we 
can find many banks still en- 
deavoring to sell trust service in 
language which teems_ with 
words just like those. 





analyzing “activity on the account,” 
(Another good not’ understood 
banking phrase, by the way) I find 
that as Mr. John Public, the cus- 
tomer, I am expected to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the intricacies 
of bank operation—“But I ain’t!” I 
am expected to know all about the 
reserves which the bank is required 
to carry at the Federal Reserve 
Bank—for example—but averagely, 
I don’t know all about it—so it reads 
like a smoke screen of some kind 
and I get mad. 

As a business man, I like to go 
back and figure my bill, not because 
I think I am going to get cheated, 
but we al] make mistakes. But I 


come to “reserves” and even If | 
know they are reserves to be car- 
ried at the Federal Reserve Bank, I 
can’t do any figuring unless I know 
what percentage to deduct from my 
balance for this item. Sure, I can 
take the “reserves” and figure back 
against my average balance and get 
a percentage figure—but why should 
I? Instead I get mad again. 


It isn’t a question of the charges 
per se (there I go using one of those 
phrases instead of saying plainly 
“of themselves”). Mr. John Ameri- 
can is a good sport. He is perfectly 
willing to pay his way as he goes— 
but he wants to know for what he 
is paying. There are a thousand 
variables of this subject—all leading 
to the one conclusion. Banking is 
one of the most misunderstood in- 
dustries in the world—primarily 
because banking hasn’t done a job 
of explaining itself—and people do 
not understand it. To that must be 
added the extra burden which bank- 
ing bears, namely that we are deal- 
ing with the most sensitive material 
possession of human beings—their 
money. People get madder over 
money than anything else in the 
world. 


By far the greatest part of all 
bank service is hidden service. All 
people know is that they get a re- 
sult—how, they have no idea. If you 
doubt that, ask any average man to 
explain to you how, when he writes 
a check and mails it out to Califor- 
nia from Chicago to pay a bill—how, 
the money gets out there. Through 
what hands does the check pass? I 
know what kind of answers you will 
get. I have tested more than 1,000 
people with that question, How can 
you expect people to appreciate 
service about which they know 
nothing? Yet, if there is ever to be 
real appreciation, the burden is on 
us, the bankers. We are the people 
who know all about it. 

And where we do undertake to 
explain, let’s get it into language 
which the people, to whom our mes- 
sage is addressed, can understand. 
The mere fact that a man doesn’t 
know the meaning of “testamentary 
legatee” — “fiduciary” — “escrow” 
doesn’t mean that he can’t amass an 
estate or property which will make 
him a very good trust prospect. Yet, 
we can find many banks still en- 
deavoring to sell trust service in 
language which teems with words 
just like those. 

Bobbie Burns, the Scotch poet, 
would have made a great public 
relations man. He said it this way: 


“O wad the Powers the gift ‘e gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us, 
It wad frae mony an error free us.” 
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A Lot Of Work—Little Income 


From Long-Form Analysis 


It seems quite apparent from the specific figures given by 
large banks that long-form analysis requires a lot of work 
to collect a little income. Some city bankers tell Bankers 
Monthly that they have discontinued analysis on large 


NEW YORK bank reports that 
it collected $12,086.97 on 600 
accounts in 1944 as service charges. 
This is an average of about $1.66 
per month per account. In order to 
get this $1.66 per month this bank 
keeps a record of the float each day, 
deducts this from the average bal- 
ance, deducts 25% as reserves, and 
thus obtains the average balance 
subject to earnings. 

It allows 1% interest on this bal- 
ance which it states on its analysis 
sheet is the average return after 
deducting the cost of investing the 
funds. In other words, it allows the 
customer the full amount of earn- 
ings on his balance. It charges 5 
cents per-item including deposits, 
checks in deposits, and checks 
drawn against the account. 

A bank in Wisconsin reported 
that it collected $51,871 in service 
charges during 1944 and for that 
amount, handled 3,700,000 items. 
The approximate cost of analyzing 
the accounts was $6,500. 

This bank collected an average of 
about one and six-tenths cents per 
item, not deducting the analysis 
cost. The cost of analysis was .17 
per item. So, the net per item col- 
lection was only 1.43 cents. 

To make this income, this bank 
charged 5 cents per check drawn 
for the first 300 and 3 cents per 
check drawn for those over 300; 
5 cents per deposit; 1 cent per item 
for local checks deposited, and 3 
cents per item for out-of-town 
checks deposited. 

In addition to this, there is a 
maintenance charge of 25 cents per 
month. The earnings credit allowed 
is computed at the rate of 1.5% per 
year. The average collected balance 
is computed and 20% deducted for 
reserves, 

Another Wisconsin bank reported 
that it handled 9,733,961 checks 
with an income of $292,018.83. The 
analysis cost was $43,000. The in- 
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accounts and make no charges at all against these accounts. 


come on the basis of number of 
items amounted to about 3 cents 
per item. The analysis cost was 
about one-half cent per item. 

An Ohio bank admits that it al- 
lows an earnings credit much larger 
than its actual earnings. For exam- 
ple, an officer of the bank wrote to 
Bankers Monthly saying, “We al- 
low earnings credit toward serv- 
ice charges of 1.2% per annum. Our 
cost department has produced fig- 
ures which show that actually, our 
earnings on depositors’ funds is a 
lot closer to .8% or .9% per annum 
than they are to 1.2% per annum.” 

This is apparently typical of a 
number of banks which are credit- 
ing depositors with more than the 
bank actually earns on the deposi- 
tors’ funds. 

One method of simplifying ac- 
count analysis which has _ been 
adopted by a number of large city 








Full Analysis Costs A Lot 
And Results In A 
Small Income 


l. A New York bank collects 
$1.66 per account per month. It 
allows the customer a credit of 
all it earns on his balance. 


2. A Wisconsin bank collected 
a net of 1.43 cents per item with 
an analysis cost of $6,500. 


3. Another Wisconsin bank 
spent $43,000 to collect 2.5 cents 
per item. 


4. An Ohio bank reports that 
its earnings are .8 per cent per 
year per $100 of deposits, but it 
gives its depositors an earnings 
credit of 1.2 per cent—50% more 
than its cost department says it 
earns. 


banks is to group accounts into 
those which, when analyzed, do not 
show any charge, and those which 
require analysis each month. 

Those which do not show a charge 
upon analysis are not analyzed each 
month, they are inspected about 
twice a year to see if their status 
has changed, but no work is put 
on them otherwise and no charge 
is levied. 

One large Illinois bank allows 
customers with balances of $500 
and under, 10 free checks for each 
$500 of balance. The checks in ex- 
cess of that amount are charged for 
at five cents each. It would seem 
that a large depositor would be 
treated just as fairly as a small one, 
if he were allowed ten free checks 
for each $500 of balance or 20 checks 
for each $1,000 and charged 5 cents 
each for each check above that 
amount. 

If this schedule were carried up 
to the larger balances in this way, 
there would still be a credit for the 
earnings value of the large deposit 
but the bank would save itself a 
tremendous amount of time in com- 
puting the charge. As a matter of 
fact the bank would probably feel 
justified in reducing the check 
charge to about 3 cents per item 
and allow 20 checks for each $1,000. 

One large Illinois bank does just 
that. It allows 20 checks for each 
$1,000 of balance. 

A Michigan bank follows the plan 
of not allowing any earnings credit 
on accounts with balances under 
$300. It makes a per-item charge 
only on those accounts. But, on 
larger accounts it allows one-tenth 
of 1% per month as an earnings 
credit against which it makes the 
charges. 

This bank undoubtedly has some 
large accounts against which no 
service charge is ever levied; those 
accounts might just as well be seg- 
regated and not analyzed at all, 
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We Designed Furniture To 
Provide More Work Space 


This bank has relieved the congestion in its working quarters 
by following a simple plan of examining and studying the 
equipment it has been using with the object in mind of 


eliminating space-eating and inefficient fixtures. 


UR constantly growing need for 


additional space has been met 
by the utilization of space-saving 
ideas suggested by officers and de- 
partment heads. The pace was set 
by one of our vice presidents, Carl 
Bimson, when he found it necessary 
to establish an installment loan pay- 
ment office outside the bank lobby. 
His plan of building office furniture 
to fit the available space worked out 
so well that we all decided to study 
our quarters and follow his example 
where possible, 


We made a “complete corner”’ 
» for the operations head of 
our trust department with filing 
units, supply cabinets, drawer space, 
and larger shelves above. It was 
made to order for a particular job 
and utilizes a small space for a 
rather sizable operation. 


We found that we could get 

. six ordinary desks into the 

15 by 22 feet room we use for our 
analysis work. This left little space 
for getting around and no room for 
filing equipment. By redesigning 
the furniture used in that room, as 


l This office for the head of the trust department contains 
» furniture made to fit the space as follows: filing units, supply 
cabinets, drawer space, and large shelves for supplies. 
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By H. L. DUNHAM 


Vice President, Valley National Bank, 
hoenix, Arizona 


is illustrated here, we increased the 
room’s capacity and efficiency be- 
yond our immediate .needs. Tables 
were installed with arms along two 
walls which provide ample work 
space for four persons in each unit— 
a total of eight employees. 

The Monroe Calculators can be 
set on the “arm” or not, as suits the 
convenience of the operators. A 
typewriter well and ample cupboard 
space is a part of each unit. The di- 
mensions of the two units installed 
are 1914 by 4% feet and 21 by 444 
feet. In addition, there is a complete 
file for the 6 inch cards used on each 
account and adequate space for sup- 
plies. The possibility of working on 
the arm permits a choice if the lay- 
out work doesn’t require too much 
space. 

The whole department is known 
for its efficiency and functions beau- 
tifully. If we hadn’t accomplished 
this utilization of space, I don’t 
know how we would handle the 
larger work load which has resulted 


2. 


from the increase in the number of 
accounts. 


Our typing department was a 
» problem child. The girls in 
this department do not like center- 
well desks and it is impossible for 
us to get standard type pedestal 
desks into the quarters available for 
this department. Several conversa- 
tions produced a design which is 
both liked and efficient. 

We needed to accommodate eight 
people and equipment such as Dic- 
taphones and supplies. Although we 
could scarcely get six ordinary desks 
in the allotted space originally, our 
specially designed units provide am- 
ple working room for eight persons. 

The dimensions of the double 
desk are 60 inches wide, 42 inches 
deep with an attached typewriter 
ledge 24 inches wide and 18 inches 
deep. Drawer space is provided in 
each unit for stationery and sup- 
plies. The tops are linoleum and the 
units are separate (except as they 
are constructed in pairs) and fit in 
almost anywhere. The desks for the 
six people shown in the picture 
occupy a space 14 feet by 20 feet. 


These special desks for analysis clerks make it possible to 
provide room for eight employees where only six could be 
accommodated with ordinary desks. 
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War Bond sales’ required 

» the utilization of “space we 
didn’t have.” We solved the dilem- 
ma by shifting the occupants of a 
small area into other quarters. 
Three windows for War Bond serv- 
ice to the public were built and 
three more adjoining windows (at 


3. 


Special windows for selling war bonds 


right angles) for handling large 
deposits were installed. 
When we faced the handling 
» of bond redemptions, we had 
no quarters and no furniture. This 
necessitated some more shifting of 
personnel and some more specially 
built furniture. The payment desk 


particularly was made to suit the 
girls who handle the work. They 
wanted a seated arrangement with 
money drawers on the left and an 
adequate counter to prevent the 
leaning over of a waiting customer. 
The units have worked out very 
well. We can move them anywhere.’ 


These stenographic desks provide more work space and make it possible for eight girls to work in comfort 
where six girls were formerly crowded. 


were provided in a small space by building furniture to fit the 
space when there was no space to fit the furniture. 


5 The redemption of war bonds was made possible by building these desks and a counter in a lobby corner. 
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Small Estates Trust Promotion 
Brings Increased Profits 


This bank’s policy of publicizing its trust facilities for use “wher. 
ever they are needed”’ has more than doubled its trust business in 
the short span of one year. Although the advertising program has 
been directed toward the small trust customer, the average size of 
the estate handled has remained practically constant, 


HE 126% increase in the dollar 

volume of the new “will busi- 
ness” placed on our books in the 
twelve-month period ending April 
1, as compared with the previous 
year, is due primarily, in our opin- 
ion, to the extensive advertising 
campaign and the sustained follow- 
up we have made in behalf of our 
“Small Estates Division.” This new 
division, opened March 27, 1944, 
was the vehicle we used to inform 
the public of our willingness to 
accept for probate, estates as small 
as $1,000, whenever we could be 
of service. 

The favorable public response to 
this offer has resulted in a marked 


By GEORGE M. WALLACE 


President, Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


The Results Of Our Small 
Trust Sales Campaign 


1. The size of the average es- 
tate handled has remained prac- 
tically constant with those of 
previous years ($42,000 per trust). 


2. Within 30 days, the monthly 
volume of trust business handled 
doubled. 


3. Within a year, there was a 
126% increase in the dollar vol- 
ume of new will business. 


4. Private trusts have increased 
43% in dollar volume. 


5. Court trusts have increased 
52% in dollar volume. 


6. The increased interest in the 
bank’s trust work has resulted in 
additional business for other 
departments in the bank. 


stimulus in all phases of our trust 
business. Private trusts (those cre- 
ated by living persons) increased 
during the year 43% in dollar vol- 
ume and our court trusts (those 
originating in a court appointment) 
increased 52%. All services of our 
department have been stimulated, 
seemingly, as a result of the pro- 
motional work done for the Small 
Estates Division. 


Although we have always admin- 
istered “small” estates in appropri- 
ate cases, that fact was not widely 
known, due, perhaps, to our failure 
to publicize it in our literature and 
advertising. The formal announce- 
ment of it brought immediate re- 
sponse from three groups, The first 
came from the bar. To our keen 
satisfaction, we discovered that our 
attorney friends considered our new 
venture a timely one which, in their 
opinion, would be welcomed by both 
the public and the bar. The attor- 


If you have $1,000...you have an “Estate” 


You do not need great wealth in houses and lands to have an “estate.” Whatever 


stands in your name when death overtakes you is your “estate,” and irrespective of 


its value, you are entitled to have it distributed among those you wish to receive 


it BY THIS BANK. Your branch manager or trust advisor can give you complete 


information regarding this important service. We settle estates of any size. For 


legal work we employ the skilled service of your own attorney. 


a ee ae 
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neys Offered their co-operation and 
this offer has since materialized 
into tangible new business. 

The second response came from 
our fellow trust men throughout 
the nation. In a few cases other large 
banks rendering trust service ques- 
tioned the benefits to the bank of a 
public announcement eneouraging 
small trust business. Our answer to 
their question “how can you make a 
profit on the $1,000 estate business 
you are soliciting” is a simple one: 
“We are not obtaining $1,000 estates 
in any abnormal volume. Instead we 


How Our Trust Business 
Was Obtained 


1. We launched a vigorous ad- 
vertising campaign using radio, 
newspaper advertising, direct 
mail, and all other media used 
for merchandising goods and 
services. 


2. Our advertising repetitiously 
emphasized these three points: 
a. We accept and administer 
estates as small as $1,000 
when we are needed. 
b. All the trust services we 
give large estates are 
available to small ones. 


c. Statutory charges are used. 


3. We enlisted the support and 
co-operation of the Bar, trustmen 
in other banks, and the public in 
general. 





are obtaining estates of normal size 
but in double volume.” 

Indeed, at the very time that we 
were advertising our willingness to 
settle estates as small as $1,000, 
when we are needed, an eastern 
trust company was quoting a mini- 
mum figure of $50,000 for this same 
type of business. However, our use 
of the figure $1,000 was not based 
on the belief that we would obtain 


an unusually large number of such. 


estates—nor that the heirs either 
wanted or needed the services of a 
trust company in all cases. The ma- 
jor purpose was to dramatize the 
fact that we were ready to accept 
estates of smaller size. 

The third favorable response 
came from the public generally, 
which had long held the mistaken 
belief that trust companies eatered 
only to the rich. To correct this 
harmful error, we had to be defi- 
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We settle estates of $1000 and Up... 


All the facilities of this Bank are 


now open to the handling of small — 


estates, as well as large ones. 
Through our new Small Estates 
Division we will now settle estates 
as small as $1000. Our probate 
work covers every phase of estate- 
settlement and includes Collecting 
Assets - Taking Inventory « Paying 
Claims + Caring for Securities 
Paying Taxes - Distributing Assets 


and many other duties. For legal 
work, it is our general policy to 
employ the attorney who drew 
your Will. We charge the standard 
fees provided by law, for example. 


Estate of : 
$ 1,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 


Charge 
$ 70 
230 
430 
580 
730 


Your nearest Branch Manager will cordially 
welcome your inquiry. No obligation or charge. 


Largest Trust Business in the West 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


nite. The words “small” or “large” 
are capable of almost any interpre- 
tation. With the $1,000 figure as the 
basic concept of our advertising, we 
felt sure that the man with $25,000 
would feel at home in our office. 


In our mind we had defined a 
small estate as “one between $1,000 
and $25,000 in value.” This was our 
objective and it was reached almost 
immediately. Within 30 days, the 
monthly volume of new wills we 
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obtained doubled and has continued 
at a higher figure since. Meanwhile, 
the size of the average estate de- 
clined very little as compared with 
previous years. 

For a time, the size of the average 
estate actually increased in value. 
The figures for the whole year show 
that the average estimated estate 
covered by these wills, after we be- 
gan advertising the $1,000 figure, 
was $42,000. In the previous year, it 
had been $43,000. The basic differ- 
ence in our new court and private 
(not corporate) trust business today 
as compared with a year ago lies 
almost wholly in the fact that we 
are now getting twice as much of it. 

The response from the public has 
been increasingly gratifying. Men 
and women have made long trips to 
discuss their estate plans with us 
and to entrust them to us for ful- 
fillment. As a result, our entire bank 
has felt the quickened public inter- 
est in our trust service. 

Our trust officers and trust ad- 
visors are keeping the greatest num- 
ber of appointments ever held in 
the history of the bank, They talk 
all kinds of trust business—not 
merely small estates. 

Quite apart from the fact that we 
increased our gross trust income 
17% in the past year, we are pleased 
with the fact that the people of the 
area we serve are being awakened 
to the fact that our facilities are at 
their disposal. Their quickened in- 
terest in the use of our wide variety 
of trust services is rapidly manifest- 
ing itself in other sections of our 
bank. 

In preparing the promotional ma- 
terial for our Small Estates Division, 
we utilized all accepted forms of 
popular advertising. We went into 
radio. We used classified advertis- 
ing. And we merchandised our serv- 
ices by a carefully planned sales 
promotion campaign. 

Our copy was simple and repeti- 
tious. Divided into three parts, it 
remained unchanged throughout the 
year. We 1. stated our willingness 
to accept estates as small as $1,000, 
when we could be of service; 2. 
listed the services we would per- 
form, and 3. attached a table of the 
statutory charges. 

These three elements have ap- 
peared in every advertisement we 
have written. Our test of the adver- 
tising has been “is it informative?” 
If it was merely an argument with 
no educational value to the reader, 
we discarded it. As in all advertis- 
ing campaigns, carefully planned 
and personal follow-up promotional 
work within the bank was a major 
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factor in its final success. 

After a year’s experience, we have 
no thought of greatly modifying or 
altering the original promotional 
plan of our Small Estates Division. 
It has served its purpose well, has 
won friends and increased business 
for the bank as a whole, has made 
known a service which the public 
needs and is using, and is proving 
to be reasonably profitable to us. 

Our conception of a modern bank- 
ing institution is that all of its facili- 
ties should be widely and continu- 
ously publicized in plain and under- 
standable language and rendered on 
equal terms to the needs and for the 
benefit of all the people in the area 
it serves. 


We Forced The Earnings 
Credit On Our Customers 


Continuous study of the service 
charge over a period of many 
months has never disclosed any evi- 
dence which shows that bank cus- 
tomers felt they should have an 
earnings credit—before banks pro- 
posed it. 

Now, comes a letter from the 
president of the First State Bank of 
Walsenburg, Colorado in which he 
says: “I do not believe that any of 
our customers have ever mentioned 
the fact that they should have an 
earnings credit; we just forced it on 
them. We figure the earnings credit 
allowance on the basis of the mini- 
mum balance for the month, minus 
the float. This saves us the time of 
averaging balances and finding the 
average collected funds. 

“After analyzing our deposit ac- 
counts for many months, I have 
reached the conclusion that it would 
be more equitable for us to eliminate 
all charges including the basic 
charge and assess our depositors a 
fixed amount of from three to five 
cents per item. By, item, I mean 
both a debit item and a credit item. 
That would save us a great deal of 
time; we would simply multiply the 
items by-the fee. That would satisfy 
our customers better, I am sure, be- 
cause they could compute their own 
charges. It is a simple method and I 
believe an equitable one. 

“We have a number of large ac- 
counts which are very active but, 
due to the balance maintained, pay 
no service charge.” 

We must agree with Mr. M. E. 
Cowing, president of the First State 
Bank of Walsenburg, Colorado in 
the point that banks have forced 
the earnings credit on customers 
and now many banks wish they had 
not done it. 


The way out is to simplify the 
schedule just as Mr. Cowing has 
suggested. The bank will spend less 
time assessing charges, will have 
more income, and will please cus- 
tomers far more. 


We Rent Heavy Equipment 
To Farmers 


An officer in one of our branches 
loans farm machinery for a very 
nominal charge to the farmers in 
his community who operate on such 
a small scale that it would not be 
economical for them to own the 
equipment. This has proved to be 
very popular and additional equip- 
ment for this purpose will be pur- 
chased as soon as it can be obtained. 
The use of this equipment has been 
instrumental in getting farmers of 
this vicinity to make more extensive 
plantings of cover (fertilizing) crops 
and has also encouraged them to use 
more lime and fertilizer—H. A. 
Weiss, assistant vice president, The 
United States National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon. 


“We Stopped Charging 
Exchange—It Makes Trouble 
For Other Banks” 


This bank discontinued charging 
exchange for cashing checks “on us” 
some years ago. We want our checks 
to be worth one hundred cents on 
the dollar to whomever presents 
them. 

The idea of charging exchange is 
a holdup. It makes considerable 
trouble for the correspondent bank 
check collection department to de- 
termine which checks will be cashed 
exchange free and which not.—J. P. 
Miller, executive vice president, 
The Citizens-State Bank, Strasburg, 
Ohio. 


The Research Committee 
Did An Outstanding Job 


In a letter received from an officer 
of the California Bankers Associa- 
tion ordering 25 copies of the report 
of the Research Committee of the 
Texas Bankers Association, the of- 
ficer stated, “After reviewing your 
booklet “Potential Profits In De- 
mand Deposit Operations And Ac- 
count Activity” we feel that your 
research committee did an outstand- 
ing job and we therefore should like 
to give a copy of the report to each 
member of our Banking Practices 
Committee. 
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“Banks Are Making Too Much Money— 


They Should Reduce Or Eliminate 
The Service Charge 


TY!” 


The author of this article has been called “a nut,” “a 
crank”’—‘“‘a dangerous man who wishes to upset the 
service charge.” However, if you will imagine that you 
own all of the stock of your bank and that your living 
and honor depend upon the success of the institution— 
if you imagine that as you read this article, you will 
get some ideas that will be tremendously helpful. 


By C. L. HUFSMITH 


President, The First National Bank, 
Palestine, Texas 


VERY few days we read the 

statement: “Banks are making 
too much money—they should re- 
duce or eliminate the service 
charge.” 

We see it in the financial news- 
papers—we hear it from the plat- 
form of bank meetings—and it is 
being spread by the Research De- 
partment of one Federal Reserve 
Bank, and referred to by the Presi- 
dent of another. Even the Professors 
are suggesting it. 

So far, I have not seen a sound 
and logical reason advanced to show 
why the “poor old service charge” 
should be blamed for the banks 
making too much money. 

We must acknowledge that there 
is a lack of unanimity in the minds 
of bank officers as well as in the 
minds of the general public, as to 
the true purpose and effect of the 
service charge. 

Some describe it as a method of 
recovering certain costs in bank 


operations. Others claim it is alto- 
gether net profit for the bank. A few 
state that it is a recovery of cost 
plus a profit. 


In addition to these three general 
groups, we have the “combination 
group,” in which we find the great- 
est number. One minute, they say it 
is a recovery of cost; the next min- 
ute, they claim it to be profit; and, 
still later, it is something entirely 
different. 

There is many a John Doe who 
says it is nothing but a “holdup 
racket” the banks employ to take 
money away from the poor cus- 
tomer. 

Having in mind the fact that the 
service charge exists in the profit 
policy of a bank, we must first state 
the profit policy in simple language. 

When we attempt to do this, we 
find many types of profit policies 
due to the fact that we fail to agree 
upon the fundamental elements of 
demand deposit banking. They fall 


Don’t Look Now But— 


We hear it from the platform 


generally into three groups and con- 
sist of the following philosophies of 
demand deposit banking: 


1. The depositor lends and the 
bank borrows the deposited funds, 
and therefore, the bank should 
pay the depositor for the use of 
his money. 


2. The depositor “contributes to 
the inventory of the bank” and 
therefore, should share in the 
profits of the bank in proportion 
to his “contribution.” 


3. The depositor relationship 
contains both the lending and con- 
tributing element in varying de- 
grees, and therefore the depositor 
should have an earnings credit. 


The larger number of bank officers 
seem to subscribe to the No. 2 phil- 
osophy, in which the depositor “con- 
tributes to the inventory of the 
bank.” Under this philosophy, the 
entire loanable capital account and 
demand deposit funds are put into 


At the end of this article, you'll find this statement: “If the demand deposit bank has paid 
proper salaries to its personnel, has paid the stockholder a reasonable dividend on his 
total capital account, and there remains an excess of current operational profit, this excess 
profit should be eliminated by reducing the amount of risk assumption, the very element which 


produced the excess profit.” 





a common investment pool from 
which earning assets are acquired. 

The depositor is given an earn- 
ings credit allowance equal to his 
part of the depositors’ share of the 
pool’s net income. Against this al- 
lowance is debited the cost of the 
bank service he receives, and a 
charge is made for excess service 
rendered. 

Those subscribing to the “contrib- 


#,. uting” philosophy will not recognize 


this as a description of their own 
operational policy because it is made 
in the form of a simple statement 
and is stripped of all banking terms 
and complicated schedules. But if 
you will take time to compare the 
statement with what this group is 
actually doing, you will find that the 
statement is basically true and ac- 
curate. Here is the statement and 
please note that it is in quotations. 
“There are three types of profit 
available for the stockholder when 
his bank practices demand deposit 
banking. The following identifies 
each type of profit, describes the 
nature of each, and outlines how 
each is obtained for the bank: 


Profit No. 1 


“The first type profit has the 
nature of a “fee” or a charge made 
for a service rendered. It is avail- 
able because the banker adopts the 
premise that the depositor has need 
for someone to safeguard his funds, 
invest them without risk to him, and 
account to him for the profit or in- 
come from the investment thereof. 

“The bank supplies the need and 
is entitled to a fee for the service 
performed. To perform the service, 
and since the depositor is contribut- 
ing to the inventory of the bank, 
the banker establishes what can be 
called a partnership between the 
stockholder and demand depositor 
in which the loanable capital ac- 
count and the total deposit funds are 
placed in a common investment pool 
from which earning assets are re- 
quired. The bank charges the de- 
mand depositor a fee for establish- 
ing and operating this investment 
pool. 

“This fee is the bank’s No. 1 type 
profit and is paid by the depositor 
out of his share of the profits of the 
partnership. This fee is generally a 
certain percent of the depositor’s 
share of the pool profits. In addition 
to the fee, the depositor’s share of 
the pool profits is charged with his 
pro rata share of the cost of operat- 
ing the pool, and some banks charge 
him with a sum sufficient to estab- 
lish a proper reserve account to off- 
set losses due to risk assumption in 
the operation of the pool. 

“The Bank’s No. 1 type profit is 
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proportional to the total demand 
deposits, the per cent of the pool 
actually invested, the amount of risk 
placed upon the stockholder’s con- 
tribution to the pool, and the bank- 
er’s accuracy in establishing a prop- 
er reserve account against the risk 
assumption. 


Profit No. 2 


“The second profit for the bank is 
a “partnership” profit and is avail- 
able due to the fact that the bank 
was a partner in the investment 
pool-the bank contributed its entire 
loanable capital account to the in- 
vestment pool. For example, if the 
stockholder contributed 6% of the 
pool’s total funds, he then receives 

% of the profits of the pool. 

“The stockholder’s share of the 
pool profits decrease as the deposi- 
tors increase their contributions to 
the investment pool. 


Profit No. 3 


“The third type profit for the bank 
is made available solely because 
federal laws and regulations pro- 
hibit the bank paying a profit to the 
depositor for his contribution to the 
investment pool, unless he takes his 
share of the pool profits in the form 
of bank service. 

“The banker, in order to profit by 
the very peculiar situation produced 
jointly by his operational policy and 
the federal laws, employs the fol- 
lowing technique: The depositor’s 
share of the pool profits is divided 
among the individual depositors in 
proportion to the monthly contribu- 
tion made by each depositor and 
each depositor’s share is placed in a 
monthly profit reserve account for 
him. We call this profit reserve ac- 
count the earnings credit. 

“Against this profit reserve ac- 
count is debited the cost of the bank 
service the depositor demands and 
receives during said month. If the 
depositor fails to exhaust his profit 
reserve account by the end of said 
month, the unconsumed part is 
appropriated by the bank. ¥ 

“The depositor is helpless in this 
peculiar situation because the fed- 
eral laws and regulations prohibit 
the bank paying him that part of his 
profit which he failed to take in 
bank service. If all depositors ex- 
haust their profit reserve account, 
the bank receives no profit of this 
type. 

“Those depositors overdrawing 
their profit reserve account during 
any month are required to cover 
such overdraft at the end of each 
month. The payment of such over- 
draft is effected by the bank charg- 
ing the depositor’s contribution or 
deposit account with the amount of 
the overdraft.” 


This closes the quotation and we 
see the service charge in its true 
character—the service charge is 
nothing but the recovery of an over- 
draft of the earnings credit. 

If the foregoing profit formula 
were submitted to ten business men, 
at least nine of them would say that 
the formula is unsound and that the 
banker has failed to take advantage 
of the potential or available profits 
existing in demand deposit banking. 
Several of them would add that the 
formula is highly discriminatory, 
unfair, and unjust, because in one 
part of the formula, the banker 
acknowledges that the depositor 
should have a certain share in the 
profits of the contributory partner- 
ship and later in the formula, the 
banker hides behind federal regu- 
lation to avoid paying the depositor 
his full share. 

Let us get back to the new slogan: 
“Banks Are Making Too Much 
Money—They Should Reduce Or 
Eliminate The Service Charge.” Be- 
fore we can truthfully say that 
banks are making too much money, 
we must first remove from the profit 
account the “recovery of capital pre- 
viously lost” and those other types 
of profit which do not rightfully 
belong in “profits from current op- 
erations.” 

If, after making these proper de- 
ductions, we find that the bank is 
still making too much money, where 
is the proper place to reduce the 
profit? That is the problem. 

When the depositor overdraws his 
checking account, we insist that the 
overdraft be covered, and if we fail 
to recover the overdraft we are sub- 
ject to severe criticism by the bank 
regulatory agencies. 

If we desire to reduce the bank’s 
profit, why not discontinue requir- 
ing the depositor to cover the over- 
draft of his checking account? That 
would be a very simple method of 
reducing the bank’s profits. And 
think what wonderful public rela- 
tions it would establish! 

Just imagine how happy every- 
body would be if they knew that 
they could continue to draw on their 
checking account after their balance 
had been exhausted and the bank 
would pay their checks! Or if that 
lovely scheme is a little too strong, 
suppose we just cut it in half by 
telling the depositor he will be re- 
quired to cover only one half of the 
overdraft of his checking account. 
Probably there would be enough 
depositors who would be willing to 
co-operate sufficiently to reduce 
profits to the desired amount. 

We will agree that the foregoing 
scheme is about as cockeyed as 
could be. But when we agree to 
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Here’s Fuel To Fire 1001 Arguments 
Which statement seems right to you? 






The depositor lends and the bank borrows the 
deposited funds, and therefore, the bank should 
pay the depositor for the use of his money. 


2. The depositor ‘‘contributes to the inventory of the 
bank” and therefore, should share in the profits 
of the bank in proportion to his ‘“‘contribution’’. 


3. The depositor relationship contains both the lend- 
ing and contributing element in varying degrees, 
and therefore the depositor should have an 
earnings credit. 


4. The need for a safe and convenient place for 
money is the force which drives the money to the 
bank. When the bank supplies the need it is 
entitled to a profit, which can be obtained by the 
depositor permitting the bank to employ the funds 
to obtain a sum sufficient to cover the safeguard- 
ing cost plus a reasonable safeguarding profit. 
It is not a proper function of the bank to assume 
risk so as to furnish free banking service to the 


demand depositor in proportion to the size of his 
balance. 





that, we must also agree that the and, if the banker fails to recover 
elimination or reduction of the serv- the amount of this overdraft, he is 
ice charge for the purpose of reduc-_ guilty of improperly paying out his 
ing profits is just as cockeyed, be- stockholders’ money. The banker is 
cause the service charge is nothing just as derelict when he fails to col- 
but the covering of an overdraft. lect an overdraft of this type 

In the checking account, the de- amounting to $10 as he is when he 
positor establishes a credit account fails to collect an overdraft of a 
payable in dollars. If he draws out checking account in the same 
more dollars than he has established amount. In either case, the $10 be- 
in his account, he must bring them longs to his stockholders and has 
back. If the banker fails to recover the same value to them. If our bank- 
the overdraft, he is guilty of having ing laws were consistent and just, 
paid out his stockholders’ money in they would place the same penalty 





































































































an improper manner. upon the banker for failing to col- 
When the depositor “contributes lect either type overdraft. 
to the inventory of the bank,” the Some proponents of the theory to 





bank’s policy provides that the de- reduce profits by eliminating the re- 
positor thereby establishes a profit covery of overdrafts of the profit 
reserve account for himself propor- reserve account may say: “Don’t be 
tionate to his contribution. The for- so technical. Suppose John Doe does 
mula provides further that the de- overdraw his profit reserve ac- 
positor can consume or “check on” count—Jim Doe probably won’t use 
his profit reserve account by de- all of his—and the whole thing will 
manding and receiving bank service. balance out all right.” If that is 
having a definitely determinable sound logic, why not apply it to the 
cost. He may continue to withdraw overdraft of the checking account— 
from his profit reserve account until don’t require John to cover an over- 
the cost of the demanded service draft of his checking account be- 
equals the account. cause Jim hasn’t drawn out all of 
If he demands and receives bank his balance—“the whole thing will 
service after he has exhausted his. balance out all right.” 
profit reserve account, he has over- Since it must be agreed that it 
drawn his profit reserve account would not be proper to reduce bank 
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profits by discontinuing the recovery 
of overdrafts of depositors’ checking 
accounts, and since the service 
charge is nothing but the recovery 
of the overdraft of the profit reserve 
account (or earnings credit), and 
for the further fact that the failure 
to recover either type overdraft re- 
sults in the wrongful disposition of 
the stockholders’ money, it must be 
logical to conclude that it would not 
be an honest, equitable, fair, or 
sound policy to discontinue collect- 
ing any part or all of the service 
charges, either for the purpose of 
reducing bank profits or otherwise. 
banking and the theory of equity. 

We still have a hypothetical prob- 
lem to solve. If it is not proper to 
reduce excessive bank profit by the 
reduction or elimination of the serv- 
ice charge, how should it be done? 
The true and sound answer must lie 
in the profit formula. 

When we examine the No. 1 type 
profit, which is the “fee” or service 
profit, we find that this profit is due 
entirely to the assumption of risk. 
The profit could not exist unless the 
banker had placed risk upon stock- 
holders’ contribution to the invest- 
ment pool. The depositor would not 
permit risk being placed upon his 
contribution and neither would the 
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law—all of the risk must go on the 
capital account and the amount of 
the fee or bank profit is directly 
proportional to the amount of the 
bank’s risk assumption. 

We also find that the No. 2 type 
profit, the bank’s share in the pool 
profits, is also due entirely to risk 
assumption by the bank and that 
the amount of the profit is directly 
proportional to the degree of risk 
assumption. 

When we come to the No. 3 type 
of profit, the depositor’s share of the 
pool profit which he fails to take in 
the form of bank service, and which 
is appropriated by the bank, we see 
that this type profit also exists solely 
by reason of risk assumption. 

With the exception of a neglec- 
tible amount of profit which some- 
times exists in the service charge 
schedule when the charge for a 
service exceeds actual cost, we find 
that all the profit from demand de- 
posit banking comes from risk as- 
sumption—risk being placed upon 
the bank’s capital account. 

Absolute safety should be the 
very essence of demand deposit 
banking. Risk assumption should be 
kept well within the limits of abso- 
lute safety. 

It is not the study of the demand 
deposit banker to take on all the risk 
assumption that our economy may 
require, or even a material part 
thereof. His first duty is to operate 


a demand deposit bank which will 
weather any storm no matter how 
severe. It is his duty to keep his 
risk assumption well within the 
limits of absolute safety. It is not 
his duty to endeavor to approach 
the very limits of an endurable risk. 

The demand depositor did not 
place his funds in the bank in order 
that they may be used to finance 
the risk ventures of the nation, He 
placed his money in the bank be- 
cause of one reason only—he needed 
a safe and convenient place for it. 
The banker’s first and primary obli- 
gation is to the depositor—not to 
those seeking funds for risk ven- 
tures. The mere fact that the depos- 
itor’s funds, seeking absolute safety, 
happen to fall into the hands of the 
bank, does not warrant the state- 
ment that it is the banker’s duty to 
assume material risk when employ- 
ing the funds. 

It is granted that there is need 
for a source of funds capable of car- 
rying various degrees of risk. It is 
also granted that the welfare of our 
nation requires that these needs be 
supplied. But it does not follow that 
demand deposit banking should sup- 
ply all of them or even a major part. 
It is proper that demand deposit 
banking supply those of minimum 
risk—those whose risk character- 
istics are of the same type as the risk 
and time characteristics of the de- 
mand deposit, with only slight 


"There Ain’t No Justice” 


One corporation treasurer said: 


‘‘My bank tells me my company is 


entitled to a share of the profits 


made by investing the loanable 
funds of our $80,000 balance. Our 
charges are deducted from these 


earnings but—when the earnings 


are greater than the charges, the 


bank keeps that part of our share 


which is left. 


‘Another but—when the charges 


are greater than earnings, we have 


to dig down. 


How come?" 


variations. 

Funds of greater risks must also 
be supplied and this should be done 
by other types of lending agencies. 
If credit needs of this type produce 
rewards proportionate to the risk, 
such rewards will cause other pri- 
vately-owned agencies to supply 
them. If other agencies fail to arise 
to supply the need, it is then proof 
positive that demand deposit bank- 
ing should not supply them. 

The solution of our problem to 
reduce bank profit now becomes 
clear and simple. If the demand de- 
posit bank has paid proper salaries 
to its personnel, has paid the stock- 
holder a reasonable dividend on his 
total capital account, and there re- 
mains an excess of current opera- 
tional profit, this excess profit should 
be eliminated by reducing the 
amount of risk assumption, the very 
element which produced the excess 
profit. 

In eliminating the excess profit by 
this method, a material contribu- 
tion has been made to the safety 
and soundness of demand deposit 
banking, attributes of which we can 
never have an excess. Never should 
we be so foolish and unwise as even 
to suggest that the reduction or 
elimination of the service charge be 
employed to remove excess bank 
profits, because this method is not 
only unsound but is a direct mis- 
appropriation of stockholder funds. 
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You Guarantee 


HEN a person endorses a check 
or note he really signs a guar- 
antee as well, Did you know that? 
What does he guarantee? Well, 
several things. Among them that 
the instrument is genuine in every 
respect and that it will be paid 
when properly presented at the time 
and place of payment indicated. 
Further, you (if you are the en- 
dorser) warrant that if it is not 
paid when so presented, you will 
pay it. 

It is not surprising that we are 
interested in the responsibility of 
any endorser, as well as knowing 
him to be the person named, is it? 


Safe Deposit Box Keys 


The renter of a safe deposit box 
receives two keys exactly alike. 
Without one of them no one can 
unlock the box door. If both keys 
are lost there remains but one thing 
to do—have the box broken open 
by the experts from the safe manu- 
facturer. There are no duplicate 
keys in the possession of any one! 
The bank has no means of access to 
a customer’s box during the period 
of rental. 

All this by way of reminding you 
again that the two keys should be 
Separated and kept in different 
places to avoid the chance of being 
locked out and faced with the cost 
of breaking the door. 

And this is not said jokingly, for 
we know of cases when it has actu- 
ally been done—don’t keep the sec- 
ond key in your safe deposit box! 


Restrict The Endorsement 


When mailing in your deposit we 
Suggest the checks be endorsed to 
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the order of the bank or with the 
words, “For deposit only,” in addi- 
tion to your signature. May save 
you some trouble should they go 
astray in transit. 


Certified 


A certified check is used some- 
times as a substitute for actual cash 
to bind or make effective a business 
or financial transaction. For the in- 
dividual, the need for certification 
seldom arises. However, we are al- 
ways glad to render this service 
when requested. 

To have a check certified, you 
make it out in the usual manner 
and then present it to your bank. 
The bank, after ascertaining that 
you have sufficient collected funds 
on deposit to cover the check, im- 
mediately deducts the amount from 
your balance and credits its own 
certified check account, stamping 
the check and signing it to signify 
its certification. Thus the certified 
check is a direct obligation of the 
bank, and as such, is acceptable 
where your own personal check 
might not be. 


Return After Payment 


Have you ever had the experience 
of being asked to cash a check 
drawn on an out-of-town bank for a 
friend (or quite likely a stranger)? 
“I will endorse it and will wait 
until it is paid.” You know little of 
the character or financial resources 
of the one making the request. You 
put the check in your account and 
wait until you know it has had time 
enough to be presented and paid, 
then turn the money over to him. 
Thank goodness, that’s finished! 

But wait. True, the check may 
have borne a genuine signature and 


Every Customer Should Know 


And How To Tell Him 


Here are items taken from the customer house organ 
issued by Framingham National Bank, Framingham, 
Massachusetts. They may be helpful to other banks 
whose customers need to be educated. Customers re- 
sponded splendidly to the suggestions as reprinted here. 


By R. E. CHAMBERS, President 


Framingham National Bank, Framingham, Mass. 





therefore been paid by the drawee 
bank. But the endorsement may have 
been forged or otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory. When the signer of the check 
gets his canceled checks, maybe sev- 
eral weeks or even months later, and 
discovers and reports the irregu- 
larity, his bank will immediately 
make claim on us and we on you 
for reimbursement. The law holds 
that each party to a negotiable in- 
strument guarantees (among other 
things) that all prior endorsements 
are genuine and contracts with any 
subsequent holder to protect him 
against loss on account of them. 


Collateral Loans 


One of the commonest forms of 
borrowing (and incidentally the 
most satisfactory to both the bank 
and borrower) is the so-called col- 
lateral loan: Yet it is probably the 
least understood. We see evidence 
of this so often, A person will come 
to us and say, “I have ten shares of 
Telephone stock. How much can I 
borrow on it?” Nothing. A bank does 
not lend on a given security. It lends 
on a note. In this case the stock 
would be pledged as collateral (co- 
lateral, along with, side by side) 
security. Whatever the form of loan 
it is made against a note, always 
containing the same features—a 
promise to repay a certain amount 
at a specified time. An endorser (if 
there is one) simply says (in ef- 
fect), “If the signer doesn’t pay as 
he agrees, I will.” If collateral 
(stock, bonds, bank book, etc.) is 
furnished instead of the endorser, 
the maker of the note as owner of 
the security says (and it is on the 
printed note form) that “If I don’t 
pay, you may sell the collateral and 
use the necessary part of the pro- 
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ceeds to cover.” Quite different from 
loaning on the stock itself, isn’t it? 


You Can Save Time 


Our deposit tickets, as you have 
probably noticed, are so arranged 
that you can save yourself time 
when listing checks by using the 
“transit numbers’ which we de- 
scribed in a previous leaflet. That 
is the meaning of the printed re- 
quest to “write number of check” 
when listing. The number referred 
to usually appears on the check 
near the name of the bank some- 
what like this: Framingham Na- 
tional Bank 53-341. 

This explanation may seem un- 
necessary to you—perhaps you are 
using the system correctly. How- 
ever, we have found some of our 
friends listing the customer’s num- 
ber of the check, which, of course, 
means nothing to anyone but the 
signer, Transit numbers should be 
used on deposit tickets unless you 
prefer to write out the name of the 
bank, in -which event the city and 
state in which it is located should 
also be given. 


Do Not Use Pencil 


A word of warning regarding the 
use of pencil in drawing checks— 
don’t. Alterations are easily made 
and the chance that a check may be 
raised or rewritten is always pres- 
ent. Probably you know that under 
such circumstances, you and not the 
bank would have to stand the loss. 


Your Figures And Ours 


Do you invariably fill in the stub 
provided for the purpose, before 
drawing a check? You needn’t an- 
swer, for this isn’t a quiz. But you 
should keep this in mind. The only 
Way you can know how much re- 
mains to draw against is by keeping 
an accurate record of checks you 
make out. Asking the bank for your 
balance doesn’t give the desired 
information. Sometimes checks are 
outstanding several days before be- 
ing presented to us for payment. 
So—be sure and fill in the stub. 

Confidentially, we can quite read- 
ily identify those who are careless 
in this respect—they are usually in 
some sort of mix-up with their 
account. 


Only standard counter checks 
should be provided for the use of 
customers within a bank. In no 
event should regular blank check 
forms be placed on the counters. 
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Three Ways To Keep Customer's 
Addresses Current 


To save storage space and time, 
and in the hope of discovering errors 
as rapidly_as possible, we mail most 
of our monthly statements. How- 
ever, because of war plants and mil- 
itary installations nearby, customers 
are constantly changing their ad- 
dresses and creating a mailing diffi- 
culty by not reporting new resi- 
dences, 

To maintain a current address list, 
we have tried two plans which have 
met with land-office success. First, 
we put a slip in each statement ask- 
ing the depositor if we have his 


MERCHANDISE 


NAME___ 


NEW STREET ano NUMBER 


ADDRESS CHANGE 


(CD Checking Ace’t () Savings Ace’t We. 


RECEIVED BY. 


POST OFFICE SHOULD ALSO BE NOTIFIED OF 


THE FOLLOWING RECORDS CHANGED 


correct address. We ask him to fill in 
the form if his address has changed 
and mail it back to us, and in the 
future keep us notified as to his 
whereabouts. 

Second, we have had a card 4 by 
8 inches printed, “Do we have your 
current address?” These cards are 
placed under the glass of each check 
counter and are pasted on all tellers’ 
windows. Our personnel is _ in- 
structed to report all address 
changes of which they have been 
notified—D. W. Hogan, Jr., vice 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


TO RENDER YOU PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE IT 18 NECESSARY THAT 
WE BE ADVISED OF CHANGES IN YOUR ADDRESS. 


ee SSS 


OLO ADDRESS T 
PLEASE INDICATE TYPE OF ACCOUNT CARRIED 


C) Safe Deposit Vasits [) Cheek-Credit Ace’t No. 
eee 


DEPT. OR 
Division DATE 





PS. OM. 6-44 





Correct customer addresses are maintained at the Merchandise National Bank by the 
above counter form which is conspicuously placed near deposit and withdrawal tickets 


which are in constant use. 





Negotiable Instruments 
With No Payee 


J. Ford White, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Salida, Colorado, 
writes: “One question often asked of 
us is, what legal effect a check has 
where no payee is made a part of 
the check, that is the payee line is 
blank.” 

This situation is made very clear 
in the Negotiable Instruments Act 
which covers the subject as follows: 

Article I—Section 14—Blanks; 
when may be filled. 

“Where the instrument is want- 
ing in any material particular, the 
person in possession thereof has a 
prima facie authority to complete it 
by filling up the blanks therein. And 
a signature on a blank paper deliv- 
ered by the person making the sig- 
nature in order that the paper may 
be converted into a negotiable in- 


strument operates as a prima facie 
authority to fill it up as such for any 
amount. In order, however, that any 
such instrument when completed 
may be enforced against any person 
who became a party thereto prior 
to its completion, it must be filled 
up strictly in accordance with the 
authority given and within a reas- 
onable time. But if any such instru- 
ment, after completion, is negoti- 
ated to a holder in due course, it is 
valid effectual for all purposes in 
his hands, and he may enforce it a8 
if it had been filled up strictly in 
accordance with the authority given 
and within a reasonable time.” 


During building booms, appraisals 
are likely to be over-optimistic. 


A large group of stockholders is 
a good basis for growth. 
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Restrictions On Cheeks Cause 


Confusion And Delay 


“Void after 30 days from date,” “Not good for more than 
$200,” “Not valid for over $250 or after 60 days’”’—these 
and many other restrictions printed on checks, cause delay 
in every bank handling them and often are the cause of 
errors. They can be eliminated only by unified action of 
bank officers handling the offending accounts. 


BANK in Colorado cashed a 

check for 8 cents for one of its 
customers. It was drawn on a bank 
in New York City and the drawee 
was a public service company in 
New Jersey. 

In about a week after the check 
had been sent through transit to a 
correspondent bank in Denver, this 
bank at Salida, Colorado, received 
the check returned from New 
York and stamped across its face 
were these words: “Void because 
the check was deposited more than 
60 days after its date.” 

When the cashier of the First Na- 


‘tional Bank at Salida examined the 


check carefully, he discovered a 
notation which read, “Void 60 days 
from date.” This notation was in 
very small type and in an incon- 
spicuous place. Because his transit 
clerk did not read this notation, the 
bank in New York went to the ex- 
pense and trouble of returning an 
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eight-cent check two-thirds of the 
way across the country! 

How was anyone better served by 
this transaction? 

It seems silly, because of the 
small amount of the check, but 
many banks in most states have 
been irritated by similar restric- 
tions on checks received through 
clearings and through the mail. 

The trouble is that these restric- 
tions are often placed in inconspic- 
uous places. Even when they are 
conspicuous, the restrictions are a 
nuisance 

Restrictions generally take one of 
two forms—sometimes both forms 
of restriction are on the same check. 
Those which restrict as to time of 
payment may have such notations 
as the following: 

“Void 90 days from date.” 

“Payable not later than 60 days 
from date.” 

“Void 30 days from date.” 







These are most confusing restrictions because of their location on the checks. It is 


ditticult to read words printed in the 


border as some of these are. Customers 


with checks like these should be told that the restrictions do more harm than good. 
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“Void 60 days from date.” 

“Void if not presented for pay- 
ment within 90 days.” 

“This check may be cancelled at 
the option of the maker if not pre- 
sented for payment within 30 days 
from date.” 

“Not valid after 30 days.” 

“If properly endorsed and pre- 
sented for payment within 60 days, 
pay to the order of—” 

Many checks have restrictions as 
to amount which probably arise 
from the fact that many corpora- 
tions allow cashiers in branches to 
issue checks but restrict the amount 
of the checks. Restrictions of this 
sort may be worded in any one of 
the following ways: 

“Not good for more than $175.” 

“Not good if drawn for more than 
$150.” 

“Not valid for over $250.” 

“Not good for over $100.” 

“Not good for more than $200.” 

“Not good if drawn for more than 
$125.” 

These restrictions make extra 
work for banks. Banks on which 
they are drawn very frequently 
require a guarantee against loss 
but that does not protect the banks 
handling such checks in transit. It 
would appear that under these cir- 
cumstances, the value of the restric- 
tion to the drawee is almost lost. 
The only value remaining would be 
the psychological effect upon the 
person to whom the check is issued. 

The apparent benefit from the 
time restriction is that the cashier 
is likely to have fewer checks out- 
standing when these limitations are 
placed on the checks. But even that 
is of doubtful value when it is con- 
sidered that, to get this small bene- 
fit, he must put many banks to a 
great inconvenience and often this 
inconvenience results in lost time 
because, if the clerk is conscien- 
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tious, she must read everything 
that is on the checks. 

Even if the check is cancelled, the 
corporation still owes the payee the 
amount of the check so—the restric- 
tions as to time is of no value. 

The general rule about check 
forms is, that the fewer words they 
contain, the better they are, Cer- 
tainly, the fewer restrictions they 
contain, the better they are. Prob- 
ably the most troublesome restric- 
tion is that which is lettered in a 
heavy border which surrounds the 
check. When this restriction is 
printed across the end border, it is 
difficult to read and is very easily 
overlooked. 

What can we do to eliminate 
these restrictions? There is only one 
thing. Those banks on which these 
checks are drawn must urge their 
customers to eliminate all restric- 
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CAPITAL STOCK REGISTERED IN YOUR 
NAME ON MARCH 20TH 1944 


awe vary wesNivens PRA WHA ANAND BAN NO, 







NORTHERN COMPANY 


THIS CHECK MAY BE CANCELLED AT THE 
OPTION OF THE MAKER IF NOT PRESENTED 
FOR PAYMENT WITHIN 30 DAYS FROM DATE 


PAY TO THE 
ORDER OF 


to CENTRAL BANK 


17-7 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


“The : restriction in the upper lett is + ene bad becwuse ! it leaves the matter “‘at the hese of the maker.” 
cult it is to find the amount of the check. This design is taken from a real check which caused trouble. The maker is disguised. 


tions on checks. If they have a 
cashier who is to be limited as to 
the amount for which she can sign, 
the company should, be urged to 
bond that cashier and let the bond- 
ing company take care of any in- 
fractions of the rule, and not place 
the responsibility upon bank clerks 
throughout the country. 

If a cashier wishes to withdraw 
more funds than the restriction al- 
lows, he has only to write more than 
one check. So—the restriction is no 
protection. 

Perhaps one of the worst ways in 
which a corporation can confuse 
bank clerks and slow up their work 
is to print a long paragraph of fine 
print all in capitals (the most dif- 
ficult type to read) somewhere on 
the check. One of the illustrations 
herewith shows such a paragraph 
just above the signatures. 














(Incorporated December $, 193 
ONE EXCHANGE bape | 


Fersen City 2. N.d. 
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33-33 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JERSEY C'TY 


—ONE EXCHANGE PLACE JERSEY City N J 


SOUND 
PAY 


NORTHERN COMPANY 


( see weeracwer « seman a Rama we mM leew ype SA a eins daa LeéLuhi 
Y/ i 


SOUND SECURITIES. ING. 


SECURITIES, ING, I'S P24 (9 ANO LO G crs 


THIS PAYMENT REPRESENTS THE O'VIDEND PAYABLE ON SHARES OF 
CLASSES OF GROUP SECURITIES. INC. CAPITAL STOCK REGISTERED IN 


No. 33522 


HENRY SMITH 


v | CLOCK NO. | 4 SATE 
z 
78|8 | 3243 


Also—note how difti- 


The name of the issuer is dis- 
guised in this illustration, but any 
bank having a customer using this 
kind of a check should, by all 
means, talk with that customer— 
show the trouble the restriction will 
cause—show that this extra print- 
ing does not, in reality, protect the 
issuer of the check at all. 

This same check has another very 
bad feature, and that is: a row of 
boxes across the face of the check 
which makes it difficult to find 
quickly the net amount. These 
boxes should be discouraged unless 
they are confined to the left hand 
end, or at least to the left two- 
thirds of the checks. 

We must all work for checks 
which have the amount of the check 
in numerals on the right end with 
nothing else there to confuse the 
bank clerk. 
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YOUR NAME ON MARCH BOTH, 19446. AS PER DETAILS ABOVE. REFERENCE 
‘Ss MADE TO THE ACCOMPANYING NOTICE DATES MARCH BIGT. 19464. 
DESIGNATING THE CLASSES ON WHICH DIVIDENDS WERE DECLARED 
THE AMOUNT PAYABLE PER SHARE, THE SOURCE OF SUCH PAYMENTS 
AND OTHER PERTINENT INFORMATION 


SOUND SECURITIES, INC. 


is LEONARD H. CHANCY, | 
586 S. STARK ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



















PAYABLE IN New YORK CITY THROUGH NORTHERN New JERSEY CLEARING HOUSE 
C_epswesrscwas «sea < ss _) RES a 
Although the square of small type to the right of the number | and the information printed in the chart above are not restrictions, 
they should not appear on the check since the people who handle it are forced to read all of the printed matter in order to make 


certain that they are not violating any restrictions by paying the instrument. Such checks interfere with the speed of the bank's 
operations. 
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RECORDAK eases pressure on wartime 


personnel—speeds paperwork in banks 


ODAY’S banking establishments— meeting 

an unprecedented 30% traffic rise, short 
on help—know the real meaning of the word 
“overworked”. . . but you'll find exceptions in 
departments where Recordak’s installed. 


An automatic “helping hand,” Recordak 
takes over more than a dozen banking jobs . . . 
eases pressure right down the line . . . makes in- 
experienced help more valuable . . . extends the 
usefulness of present personnel . . . 


Facts and figures: 


Effecting great economies—taking on work 
and more work—is standard Recordak perform- 
ance .. . deserves your consideration. Are you 
taking full advantage of the Recordak System 
of Single Posting to elinfinate clerical duplica- 
tion... save as much as 33% of work involved? 


Again, are you applying Recordak to copy- 


ing papers... at a cost as low as 1/25 
of a cent per item? Do you use it to 
trim transit costs up to 40%? Do you 
let it reduce file space 987%? 


There’s Recordak ahead: 


Government requirements are Recordak’s 
big job now (V-Mail is just one Recordak 
operation) . . . and no new installations can be 
made. But ahead of you—probably sooner than 
you think—is the valuable help of Recordak. 
Plan now to use it in your “reconversion bank- 
ing.”’ Write: Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING 


RECORDAK = 





The holder of a negotiable instrument may at any 

time strike out any indorsements on the instru- 
ment which are not necessary to his title. This action 
results in: 

a. Relieving only the indorsers whose indorsements are struck 

out from further liability; b. Relieving those whose indorsements 

are struck out and all indorsers subsequent to those struck out 


from liability; ¢. No effect on the liability of the indorsers if 
they can be identified. 


What percentage of capital and surplus must a 
national bank hold on deposit with a Federal Re- 
serve Bank as a reserve? 


a. No less than 15%; b. One tenth of the total; ¢. Capital and 
surplus reserves are not required. 


What do the initials A. C. stand for in banking? 


a. Assistant comptroller; b. Assistant cashier; ¢. Accounts col- 
lected; d. After Christmas. 


What is a certified check register? 


a. List of outstanding checks certified for customers; b. A list of 
the serial numbers of personal checks issued to various depositors; 
c. A record of certified checks cashed or deposited or received in 
deposit for customer's credit. 


Which three of the following are not cash items? 


a. Thirty-day notes taken for collection; b. Deposit ticket; ¢. Bearer 
bonds; d. Straight Bill of Lading; e. Sight drafts drawn on good 
customers and okeyed by an officer. 


If you were working in a bank in-Boston, Mass., 

and were asked to sort from a batch of checks all 
those in your federal reserve district, you would select 
transit numbers with which of the following prefixes? 
There are prefix numbers in addition to these, but 
only one of these numbers applies. 


‘a. 53; b. 102; ¢. 234; d. 111; e. 519. 


A bank in Iowa has deposits only in the following 
cities: Chicago, New York, New Orleans, San 
Francisco. Can you tell from this in which of the 
following cities this bank has city correspondents? 


a. Omaha; b. New York; ¢. Minneapolis; d. New Orleans; e. Los 
Angeles; f. San Francisco. 


Of the following types of currency, which now 
predominate in the deposits received at the teller’s 
window? 


a. Gold certificates; b. Federal Reserve Notes; ¢. National Bank 
Notes. 


Q) What would you consider to be the work of a cou- 
pon collection department in a large city bank? 


a. The collection and sorting of ration coupons; b. The collection 
of bond coupons from the various departments of the bank so 
that they may be entered as assets on the books; ¢. The for- 
warding of bond coupons for customers and the bank to the 
paying agent authorized to pay the coupons. 


In what Federal Reserve District is Boston, Mass.? 


a. 5; b. 4; e. 3; d. 2; e. 1. 


Which of the following items should be dishon- 
ored and returned to the bank from which they 
were received? 


a. Account garnisheed; b. Date missing. 


State banks which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System are governed by which banking 
laws? 


a. The state laws; b. The federal laws; ¢. Both state and federal 
laws. 


There are some countries whose monetary unit 

should be familiar to those who work in banks. 
What is the monetary unity of Canada? 

a. Pound; b. Shilling; ¢. Dollar. 


To whom should you give evidence of a forged 
or altered government check? 


a. U. S. Secret Service; b. F. B. I; ¢. U. S. Marshal; d. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


In which of the following months is there a bank 
holiday which is observed in all states? 


a. March; b. August; ¢. January. 


Which of the following items on a farmer’s finan- 
cial statement are liabilities? 


a. Investments; b. Accounts payable (not due); ¢. Farm lands. 


Only one of the following numbers requires two 
depressions with one hand to enter it on a mul- 
tiple-key adding machine. Which one is it? 
a. 700.07; b. 110.10; ¢. 210.87; d. 30.03. 


If a teller were presented with a gold coin and 
asked to exchange it for currency at present in 
legal circulation he should: 
a. Refuse to accept the gold coin; b. Call a policeman and have 
the depositor arrested; ¢. Exchange the coin as requested and 


record the name and address of the man in order to report the 
transaction to the U. S. Secret Service. 


If an instrument is payable “to order,” it is nego- 
tiated by: 


a. Transfer without indorsement; b. Presentment; ¢. Indorsement 
and delivery. 


Which of the following are federal governmental 
agencies? 


a. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation; b. Home 
Owners Loan Corporation; ¢. Commodity Credit Corporation; 
d. American Bankers Association. 


Circle the letter indicating the answer you believe 
is correct. Grade yourself as follows: 
18, 19 or 20 Very Superior 
15, 16 or 17 Superior 
12, 13 or 14 Good 
8, 9, 10 or 11 Average 
5, 6 or 7 Poor 
2, 3 or 4 Very Poor 

(Answers on page 316) 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Seeking Drifilable 
Yimely Bustmess 





LETTERS OF CREDIT—both domestic and foreign—are 
increasingly used as a financing method by business 
today—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, 
practical reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility 
permitting quick decisions in concluding a deal, and 
reduced time involved in credit investigation. 





You do not need a foreign department to participate 
in this trend. You provide the judgement of credit and 





knowledge of the character and standing of the borrower; 
we provide the mechanics of issuing the Letter of Credit. 
Your customer benefits, and both your institution and 
ours are adequately compensated. 


Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 
how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. x ORGANIZED 1803 
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Banking Holidays By States 


JULY-DECEMBER, 1945 


The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. 
The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 
Thanksgiving, which is listed as November 22, may be observed on November 29 in some states. 





a 
July August September | October November | December 


15, 22, | 5, 12, 19, 26 | 23 9,16,23,30 | 792142128 | 411, 12, 18,22,25 | 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 





ALABAMA 





15, 22, 5, 12, 19, 26 | 2, 3.9. 16, 23, 30 7, 12, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 j ic 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 


» 22, | 5, 12, 19, 26 | ~ 2,3%,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, ai, 28 4, 11, 18, 22, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 


, 22, | 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 23, 0 | 712 14, 21,28 | 4,11, 12, 18,22, 2 | 2,9, 16,23, 26, 30 


» 22, 1, 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, » 30 7,12. 14, 21, 28 4, Ll, 12, 18, 22, 25 % 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


5, 22, 5, 12, 19, 26 2,3,9,16, 23,30 | 7,4%14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,2225 | 2,9, 16,23, 25, 30 


, 22, 5, 12, 19, 26 ~ 23,9, 16, 23, 30 ”% 12, 14,21,28 | 4,11, 92,18,22,25 | 2,9, 16,23, 25, 30 
, 22, | 5,12,19,26 | 2,3,9,16,23,30 | 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2, 9, 11, 23, 25, 30 
, 22, 





P| P| P| 


CALIFORNIA 





COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





12, 19, 26 2,39, 16, 23, 30° 7,42, 14, 21, 28 4,11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


FLORIDA 





5 
, 22, Z 5, 19, 26 2, 3° 9, it 9, 16, 23, 30 7,12, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 11, 23, 25, 30 


GEORGIA 





22,29 | 5,12, 19,26 __2,3,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 AM, 12,18, 22,25 | | 2, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 
, 22, 
, 22, 


IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 





19,26 | 2,3,9, 16,23, 30 7,12, 14, 21, 28 ~ 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 


90 | Go| | | | | | & 








2, 19, 26 , +16, 23, 30 7, 12, 14, 21, 28 | 4,11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 





5 
5 
» 22, 5, 12, 19, 26 , 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 
5.1 utente 
5, 


go | @ 





5, 22, 


KANSAS . 19, 26 , 3 9, 16, 23, 0 7, 12°, 14, 21,28 4, 11, 12, 18, 2. 25 2%, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 
, 22, 


oo 





KENTUCKY 19, 26 -3.9,16,23,30 | 7,92,14,21,28 | 4,11,92,18,22,25 | 2,9, 16,23, 25, 30 


, 22, 2 5, 12, 19, 26, 30 | 2,3,9, 16, 23, 30 | 7.9% 14, 21, 28 “1.4, 11, 12,18, 22 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


» 22, 5, 12, 19, 26 2,3, 9, 16, 23,30 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 





LOUISIANA 





MAINE 
MARYLAND 





, 22, | 5, 12, 19, 26 | 2,39, 92 16,23,30 | 7, 92,14,21,28 | 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 25 ~ 2, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 


, 22, 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3,9, 16, 23, 30 7,42, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 | 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 
, 22, 5, 12, 19, 26 | 2, 3,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


go | 9 | | & 











MASSACHUSE TTS: 








MIC HIG: AN 
MINNESOTA 





’ 22, " 12, 19, 26 2, 3, 9, 16, 23, En 2, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, , 18, 22, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 








,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 | 28,9, 16,23, 30 7,14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18,2225 | 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 


MISSISSIPP! T 








15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 | -2,3,9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 | 4.11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 


MISSOURI 


» 22,29 | 5, 12, 15, 26 ~ 2,3,9, 16, 23, 30. 7,12, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


, 22, 29 5,12,19,26 | 23,9,16,23,30 | 712142128 | 4,11,9218,2225 | 2,9, 16,23, 26, 30 





MONTANA. 





NEBRASKA 1, 4, 


|} 99} | Go| | gw) © | wo] 
aa 


5, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 26 | 2,39, 16,23, 30° | 7,12, 14, 21, 28,31 4, 11, 12, 18, 22,25 2, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 





4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
Q 
4 
4 
4 
4 
IOWA 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4, 
4 
A 
4 
4 
4 


@ 
_ 
un 


NEVADA 7) ae. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE =| 1,4,8,15,22,29 | 5, 12, 19, 26 ~ 2,3,9,16,23,30 | 7,92, 14,21, 28 4,11, 12,18, 22,25 | 2,9, 10, 23, 25, 30 


NEW JERSEY |1,457.8.14,15,21,22,28,29)5, 4, 11 12, 18, 19, 25, 26|1, 2, 3,8, 9, 15, 16,23, 30} 7, 12, 14, 21, 28 4,611, 12, 18, 22, 25 | +9, 16, 23, 25 96, 30 


NEW MEXIC 0 1, 4, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 26 | 2,3,9,16,23,30 | 7, 12, vy ai, 28 ; 4, 11, 12.1 18, 22, 25 2, 9, } 16, 23, 26, 30 
NEW “YORK 1, 4, 8, 15, 22, 29 
» 8, 15, 22, 29 








, 12, 19, 26 | 2,3, 9, 16, 23, 30 7,12, 14, 21, 28 4,611, 12, 18, 22, 25 “2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 








NORTH CAROL IN A l, 





, 12, 19, 26 2, 3°, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12", 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


NORTH DAK« ITA 


5 
5 

, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 26 2, 3,9, 16, 23, 30 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 
5 


* 4, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 26 2,3,9,16,23,30 | 7,14,21,28 | 4,11, 12,18, 22,25 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 


OKLAHOMA 


4 
4 
4 
OHIO | 4, 48,15, 22,29 | , 12, 19, 26 2,3,9, 16, 23,30 | 7,12 14, 21, 28 4, 11,12, 18, 22,25 | 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 
; oe | 
4 


OREGON 





8,15, 22,29 | 5, 12,19, 26 2,8,9,16, 23,30 | 7,9%14,21,28 | 4,11,12,18,22,25 | 2,9, 16,25, 25, 30 


PENNSYLVANIA 7 4,8, 15,22,29 | 5,12,19,26 | 2,3,9,16,23,30 7, 12, 14, 21, 28 4, 6, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 











RHODE ISLAND 48,15, 22, 29 5, 12, ; | 2, 3, 9, 16, 23,30 712 14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22,25 2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 











SOUTH CAROLINA 1, 4, 8. 15, 22, 29 5,12, , 2, 3°, 9, 16, 23,30 | 7,14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 ; 2, 9, 16, 23, 26, 30 








SOUTH DAKOTA — | 148,15, 22,29 | 5.12.19, | 2,3,9, 16, 23, 30 “714,21, 28 =| 4,11,92,18,22,25 | 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 





TENNESSEE 1,48, 13, ‘15, 22, 29 | "5,12,19,26 | 239,16,23,30 | 7,14,21,28° 4,11, 12, 18,2225 | 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 





} 148,15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, | 2,3,9, 16, 23, 30 7,92, 14, 21,28 | 4,11, 12, 18,2225 | 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 


1, 4, 8, 15, 22, 24, 29 5,12,19,26 | 2,3,9, 16,23, 30 7,42, 14, 21,28 | 4,11, 12,18,22.25 | 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 


VERMONT —~C—S. 1, 4, 8, 15, 22, 29 "5, 12, 16, 19, 26 





2, 3, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 12, 14, 21, 28 “4, 11, 12, 18, 22.25 | “2, 9, 16, 23, 25, 30 





| ea 


| 
| 

VIRGINIA 1, 4,8, 15, 22, 29 5,12,19,26 | 23,9,16,23,30 | 7, 12, 14, 21, 28 | 4.6, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 | "2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 
santa | 


WASHINGTON 1, 4,8, 15, 22,29 | 5, 12, 19, 26 


2, 8, 9, 16, 23, 30 7, 12,14, 21, 28 4, 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 "2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 
WEST VIRGINIA 1, 4, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 26 | 2, 8, 9, 16, 23, 30 12°, 14, 21, 28 “4,11, 11,12, 18, 22, 25 | _ 2,9, 16, 23, 26, 30 





WISCONSIN 1, 4, 8, 15, 22, 29 5, 12, 19, 26 | @ 3 9, 16, 23, 3 7, 12, 14, 4, 21, 28 eg 11, 12, 18, 22, 25 2, 9, 16, 23, 5, 25, x” 


WYOMING 1,48, 15,22,29 | 5, 12, 19,26 2,3,9,16,23,30 | 7,14, 21,28 4, 11, 12,18, 22,25 | 2,9, 16, 23, 25, 30 
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lt 4 the need for 
dishonesty i unsurance. The 
critical period ahead will 
stress the value of a strong, 


long established msuror, 


specializing in such risks. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
COMPANY OF MARYLAND 





THE 
HAMMERMILL 
COLUMN 


About 22 million depositors had check- 
ing accounts in 1936. It is estimated that 
some 30 million have them today. An 


* 
* 
* 


* 


increase of more than 36 per cent 
* * * 

There’s been no such increase in per- 
sonnel. Banks employ not many more 
people than they did 9 years ago—a pretty 
admirable record of manpower conservation. 


Chiefly responsible for the big increase 
in checks handled were the millions of 
new depositors who opened no-minimum- 
balance, 0 ome al accounts. Most 
of them had never had bank accounts 
before, and vi they like the idea 
very much indeed. 

* * * 

Some bankers have watched the amazing 
spread of this “‘banking for the masses’”’ 
with reserve. But most believe that it is 
creating widespread good will—that it’s a 
healthful broadening of banking’s influ- 
ence in the country’s economy. 

* * 

But there is some puzzlement as to 
how to charge for such service. Many 
bankers are not clear on what is the best 
plan, or how to set it up most efficiently. 


(%' ht 


<4%acs 


—_ 


They read, for instance, that in New 
York City many of the banks offering pay- 
as-you-go accounts charge a flat $2.00 for 
a book of 20 checks. No charge for deposits. 

* * * 

Other banks throughout the country 
make no charge for the checkbook, but 
have a fixed charge for each check drawn, 
varying from 5 to 10 cents. 

* * * 

Should special checking accounts be 
handled in a separate department or com- 
bined with regular checking accounts? Is 
such pay-as-you-go business profitable for 
the bank? These are some of the many 
questions. 

* * * 

Most banks find this business worth 
while. Indeed, they advertise to get more 
of'it. And incidentally, many of them in 
their advertising mention that their 
checks are on Hammermill Safety—as an 
added assurance of protection. 

. Se oe Ss. 

The American Bankers Association has 
published an excellent handbook, specific 
and concise, called ““SPECIAL CHECK- 
ING ACCOUNTS—Operating Proce- 
dure.” Plans for organizing, merchandis- 
ing and managing such accounts are 
detailed with appropriate forms. 

* * * 

Through the cooperation of the ABA, the 
Safety Paper Division at Hammermill is privi- 
leged to furnish you copies of this valuable 
book. Let us know if you'd like one. No 
obligation. No salesman will call. (Please 
mention this magazine.) Hammeriill Paper 
Company, 1505 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
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Answers To Bankers 


| Monthly Quiz No. 26° 


b. The paragraph in The Nego- 

tiable Instruments Act pertain- 
ing to this subject reads as follows: 
“The holder (of a negotiable in- 
strument) may at any time strike 
out any indorsement which is not 
necessary to his title and the one 
whose indorsement is struck out, 
and all indorsers subsequent, are 
thereby relieved from liability on 
the instrument.” 


yJ c. Reserves in the Federal Re- 

serve Bank for all member 
banks are required, however, the 
reserves are not based on capital 
and surplus but on total deposits. 


b. The initials “A. C.” are used 
to designate Assistant Cashier 
in American banks. . 


4 a. If you are not familiar with 

certified checks and a certified 
check register, ask to see the one 
used in your bank. 


GY 2, b, d. In general, a cash item is 

one which will be accepted for 
immediate credit. Notes taken for 
collection are not credited until they 
have been collected. A bearer bond 
is one made payable to the bearer 
and it can be exchanged for cash. 
Sight drafts drawn on good custom- 
ers and okeyed by an officer will 
soon be converted into cash. A 
straight bill of lading is good only 
in exchange for goods—no cash is 
collected on it. 


6 | a. Prefix numbers indicate each 

of 49 cities in the United States 
and each state. 53 is the prefix num- 
ber which indicates banks in Massa- 
chusetts outside of Boston. The Bos- 
ton number is 5. 


b, d, f. Read the question care- 

fully if you did not answer cor- 
rectly. Note that it says: “Can you 
tell from this in which of the fol- 
lowing cities this bank has city cor- 
respondents? It is true that this 
bank has a correspondent in Chi- 
cago, but Chicago is not in the list. 
Therefore, your answer should in- 
clude only New York, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco. Every bank in 
which another bank has a deposit 
is its correspondent. 


b. You perhaps see a lot of silver 

certificates but “silver certifi- 
cates” was not listed in this ques- 
tion. Therefore b (Federal Reserve 
notes) is the correct answer. 


c. Most large banks have many 
bond coupons to handle for cus- 
tomers and for the bank. A coupon 
collection department might not be 
found in a small bank. The proce- 


dure in a small bank is commonly 
the following: The coupons are re- 
ceived from the customer and are 
sent to a city correspondent for 
collection. The coupon collection 
department of the city bank then 
handles the transaction. 


e. Every bank employee should 
be familiar with the numbers 
of the various Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts and the locations of their 
Federal Reserve Banks. This may 
be more important in the immediate 
future than it has been in the past. 
You will find these numbers in a 
Key Book or a bankers directory. 


a. An account that is garnisheed 

has been ordered segregated by 
a court because of a debt of the ac- 
count owner and so, a check drawn 
against that account would have to 
be dishonored until the garnishee 
had been lifted by the court. 


c. If you answer “a” and “b,” you 

were correct but, “c” is the best 
way to express the answer. The fed- 
eral laws which apply to a state 
member bank are those which gov- 
ern the operation of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


c. Though Canada’s monetary 

unit has the same name as ours, 
it has not always been of the same 
value, In other words, its unit is a 
Canadian dollar; our unit is the 
United States dollar. 


a. The United States Secret 

Service is charged with the 
duties of preventing forgeries and 
apprehending forgers who attempt 
to make or alter government money 
or government checks. 


c. January 1 is observed in all 

states by all banks and there is 
no date in March or August which 
all banks observe. 


b. “Accounts payable” is a lia- 
bility whether the accounts are 
due or not. 


c. The keys for all the numbers 
but this one can be reached by 
the fingers of one hand and most 
operators commonly enter numbers 
of that sort with one depression. 
There are no zero keys on a mul- 
tiple-key adding machine. 


c. It is illegal for anyone to be 

in possession of gold coin at the 
present time, but the proper pro- 
cedure (according to the United 
States Secret Service) is as ex- 
plained under “c.” 


c. Indorsement and delivery. 


a, b, c. The American Bankers 
Association is, of course, a vol- 
untary organization of banks. 
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Entrance of The National Bank of 
Commercein New Orleans at 
Baronne and Common Streets, one of 
the city’s busiest downtown corners, 


Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


The National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans is recognized as one of the 
leaders in the planning and building of a more prosperous Southland. Checks 
of this progressive bank are printed on Hammermill Safety. The Bank’s seal 


“individualizes” the check shown below, which is on Chainline Hammermill Safety. 


ws 


/ 


“ae 


“eee 
MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA FOUNDED 1898 


July, 1945 





Simple Interest Doubled 


Consumer Credit Loans 


This bank discovered that purchasers of equipment for which they 
must borrow money are more interested in borrowing when they 
are quoted a definite simple interest plan than when they are quoted 
a discount. The bank doubled its business by making this change 
at a time when consumer loans were declining. 


N THE field of consumer credit, 

the bank is meeting an entirely 
new and different class of borrower. 
He is one who has not heretofore to 
any great extent used banks, is 
somewhat awed by the unfamiliar 
atmosphere, and is apt to approach 
the bank in the first instance with 
some misgiving. Not only is he un- 
familiar with banking, but because 
in most instances the loan sought is 
a necessitous one, he has little if 
any bargaining power, and is at a 
great disadvantage in dealing with 
the bank. 

The attitude of the bank toward 
and its treatment of this type of 
borrower must, in the nature of 


things, be somewhat different from . 


its attitude to and treatment of the 
usual business or commercial cus- 
tomer. As one banker has pointed 
out, banks must recognize a moral 
trust in dealing with this class of 
borrower. 

Certainly, if a personal loan de- 
partment is to be a success and a 
profitable branch of the bank’s busi- 
ness, and at the same time, be of 
service to the community, customers 
of this class must be met with a 
friendly attitude, made to feel at 
home and so treated as to induce 
confidence and good will. 

One of these problems, probably 
the most important from the view- 
point of public relations, concerns 
the proper method of. computing 
and stating charges. 

A great majority of the banks 
have used the discount method. 
This method is not an accurate and 
correct statement of actual charges, 
as the amount deducted in advance 
as a discount does not give a true 
picture of the actual rate charged. 
The quotation of a rate of discount 
on the original amount of an install- 
ment loan creates the impression 
that the rate of interest is about half 
what it actually is. 
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By R. H. CROSS 


President, First National Bank, 
San Leandro, California 





Outline Of The Plan 
And Its Results 


1. The bank announced that it 

would make loans at the rate of 

% per month, computed on 
decreasing balances. 


2. It announced that there 
would be no other charges. 

3. Within twelve months, the 
volume of personal loans in the 
bank was doubled. This was dur- 
ing a time when total volume of 
such loans was decreasing in 
other agencies. 

4. Many of these new borrow- 
ers availed themselves of other 
bank services. 


5. In many instances, these 
new borrowers sent other cus- 
tomers to the bank. 


6. Officers and employees are 
enthusiastic about the new plan 
because they see its many bene- 
fits. 


7. An unexpected benefit was 
the approval and good will of 
the officials of large industries, 
the officers of which informed 
their employees of this service. 
In many cases, these corpora- 
tions, which had not been cus- 
tomers of the bank before, 
opened accounts with The First 
National. 


For example, 6% discount on 
loans repayable in 12 equal monthly 
payments is equal to about 12% 
per annum simple interest. The dis- 


count method becomes more mis- 
leading where, as in many cases, 
investigation fees, service charges 
and penalties for delinquencies are 
added. 

The practice of banks in quoting 
and computing charges as a discount 
collides head-on with the normal 
conception of the term “interest,” 
which is a yearly per cent applied 
to principal for the time that such 
principal is actually outstanding in 
the hands of the borrower. 

After extensive consideration of 
this problem, the First National 
Bank in San Leandro in the fall of 
1943 adopted the interest method 
instead of the discount method. This 
we called the “TRU-INTEREST” 
plan. It was advertised extensively 
in the newspapers and circulars. 

The public was informed that the 
bank would make personal loans at 
the rate of one per cent per month 
computed on decreasing balances; 
that interest would be charged only 
on the actual amount borrowed and 
for the exact time the borrower had 
the use of the money; that there 
would be no excessive inquiries; no 
fees, no penalties or fines for over- 
due payments, and no discount; that 
interest was not payable in advance 
but only after the borrower had the 
use of the money; that payment 
might be made in advance and that 
the one and only charge was inter- 
est at the stipulated rate on the 
amount borrowed for the actual 
time the borrower had the use of 
the money. 

Simple illustrations and tabula- 
tions showing the actual cost of 
loans from $25 to $500 repayable in 
three, six, eight, ten and twelve 
months, which could readily be 
understood by anyone, were pre- 
pared and inserted in advertise- 
ments and circulars. 

The response of the public was 
surprising. In the course of a year, 
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the volume of personal loans in the 


bank doubled. This was the more | 


remarkable since this occurred dur- 
ing a period when the total volume 
of loans of this class in all agencies 
has greatly decreased. 

The bank has made new friends, 
many of whom have availed them- 
selves of other services offered by 
the bank and have opened commer- 
cial and savings accounts. 

Those who have applied to the 
bank for such loans have expressed 
their appreciation of the friendly 
co-operative attitude of the bank. In 
many instances they have _ sent 
others to us. 

The officers and employees who 
at first were adverse to any change 
in the method of computing and 
stating charges have become genu- 
inely enthusiastic about the opera- 
tion of the present system. They are 
satisfied that its adoption has given 
us a decided competitive advantage 
over agencies using the discount 
method. 

An unexpected and even more 
surprising result has been the ap- 
proval and good will of the officials 
of large industries in the community 
which employ many workers. These 
firms are calling the attention of 
their workers to the service ren- 
dered by the bank, and in many 
cases, have signified their approval 
of the bank’s efforts in the very 
practical way of themselves open- 
ing commercial accounts and using 
the bank’s facilities. 


This Bank Suggests Farm 
Improvements 


Our bank has a continuing policy 
of promoting irrigation plants, 
proper cultivation of citrus fruit 
groves, improved pasture lands, and 
improved live stock breeds. Loans 
to take care of these important mat- 
ters are always granted at attrac- 
tive rates and convenient schedules 
of payment to citrus fruit growers 
and cattle men whose past records 
for payment or ability to secure such 
loans entitles them to credit. 

All credit applications are given 
careful consideration and we go out 
of our way to make suggestions for 
improvement — offering to finance 
the various projects.—Lovick Holt- 
zendorff, executive vice president, 
The DeSoto National Bank, Arcadia, 
Florida. 


Correspondent bankers are glad 
to help plan secondary reserves for 
country banks. 
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“...AND WHY NOT? Did you ever 
consider how much a mailroom has 
to do with selling? Take new pros- 
pects, for instance. In many cases, 
their first contact with our organi- 
zation is by letter. Because these 
letters often mean new business, 
it’s mighty important that they get 
to our Sales Department fast.” 


“THAT'S WHY WE CONSIDER our 


mailroom an important member of 


our sales force . . . why we put it 
under the supervision of a com- 
petent person and equipped it with 


USPM mail-handling machines and » 


systems.” 

Plan now to modernize your post- 
war mailroom with USPM ma- 
chines and systems. Call in your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist today. 


“IT'S EQUALLY IMPORTANT that all 
further correspondence with them 
is carried on promptly. Sales can 
be lost by having our follow-up 
letters delayed in a jammed-up 
mailroom. Sales can be made by 
getting these letters to trains and 
planes on time. 


Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers... Multipost Stamp Affixers .. . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MMERCIAL 


NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
Sly the Army-Navy “‘E”’ 


Rochester 2, New York 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 





A Recapitulation Of 314 Ideas 
Published Since January, 


Here are republished the 314 ideas for the use of directors, manage- 
ment committees, cashiers, department managers and others who 
are looking for tested plans to reduce cost and increase income. 


Administration 
Why Don’t You Sign Your Name 
So I Can Read It? 


February, 1945—Page 70 


CORRESPONDENCE EFFICIENCY 
AIDED BY— 


1. Addressing letters to an individual, 
not a department or an institution; 

2. Writing in care of the Cashier if the 
officer in charge of the matter is not 
known; 

3. Signing letters legibly; 

4. Printing or typing your name on the 
stationery; 

5. Using correct correspondence 
guage and dropping outdated 
ology. 


lan- 
phrase- 


How To Guard The Use Of Checks OK’d 
By Bank Officers 
April, 1945—Page 156 

HOW A CODE AVOIDS FORGERY 

1, Each day, each officer is given a 
new code with which the tellers check the 
genuineness of his initials. 

2. The code is always simple and so 
planned as to not appear to be significant. 

3. One system is to use pencils for the 
officers’ initials of eight different colors 
—a different color for each day; and then 
use a series of six different colors of inks. 
The order in which these colors are used 
is changed each month. 

4. A variation of this is to use the 
colored pencil or ink only as a check 
mark in front of the endorsement. 

5. Another variation is to use this 
check mark in front of the payee’s name 
on the face of the check. 

6. On another day, the check mark 
may be made near the date. 

7. On another day, the amount in 
numerals is checked. 

8. Or the drawer’s name is checked. 

9. Or the name of the payee bank is 
checked. 

10. Two or three of these points may 
be checked and these combinations pro- 
vide over 2,000 items in a daily changed 
code. 

11. Another method is to use a small 
letter of ‘the alphabet concealed in the 
initial. 

12, Or—small numerals may be con- 
cealed in the initials—TIn short, the ini- 
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tials or check marks can be different 
every day for thrée years or more. 


Soundness—Uniformity—Profitableness 
The Three Pillars Of Banking 


‘No Structure Is More Durable Than 
Its Foundation’’ 


April, 1945—Page 164 


MR. HUFSMITH SUGGESTS THESE 
AS THE BASIS OF SOUNDNESS 


1, A sound policy is one under which 
management does not permit the amount 
of risk assumption to extend beyond the 
point of absolute safety. 

2. Executive officers must establish a 
definite and reliable yardstick with 
which to measure risk. 

3. Soundness is the main and central 
pillar of banking and bank management 
must use a high factor of safety when 
designing this pillar. 


Soundness—Uniformity—Profitableness 
The Three Pillars Of Banking 


May, 1945—Page 207 
THE TWO AXIOMS OF PROFIT 


1. Wherever there exists a need or 
desire—there lies potential profit. 

2. He who supplies the need or satisfies 
the desire is entitled to a profit. 


TEN POINTS FOR MANAGEMENT 
TO CONSIDER IN ESTABLISHING 
ITS PROFIT FORMULA 


1. The stockholder naturally expects 
his bank investment to pay as good a 
profit as would be received if his funds 
were invested in any other line of busi- 
ness of equal risk. Therefore, a respect- 
able bank dividend is described as one 
which will cause a share of bank stock 
to seii for the same number of dollars 
that management swears to be the book 
value. 

2. Since management is employed to 
obtain and pay proper dividends, the true 
test of managerial ability is the success 
in so doing. 

3. Even a casual study of the fune 
tions now performed by banking dis- 
closes that the bank supplies only three 
types of needs: the need for money, the 
need for a safe place for money, and the 
need for financial transactions. The profit 
axioms state that a potential profit exists 


for the bank when it supplies each single 
need regardless of its type. 

4, The profit for supplying the need 
for money is that part of the total inter- 
est charged which is in excess of the cost 
of supplying the need, the profit being 
directly proportionate to the number of 
dollars supplied, the time for which they 
are supplied, and the risk at which they 
are supplied. 

5. The profit for accepting and retain- 
ing a demand deposit is that part of the 
total sum charged or ‘‘otherwise ob- 
tained’’ which is in excess of the cost of 
accepting and safeguarding the money, 
the profit being proportionate to the 
sum safeguarded, the time for which it 
is safeguarded and the risk under which 
it is safeguarded. 

6. Management has now discovered 
that there is a definite and individual 
profit available for the stockholder every 
time the bank supplies any type of finan 
cial transaction. 

7. The profit from supplying the need 
for a financial transaction is that part of 
the charge therefor which is in excess of 
the total cost of supplying such need, the 
profit being proportionate to the quantity 
or amount of the need supplied and the 
risk at which it is supplied. 

8. The banker of the old school under- 
stood the axioms of profit. He knew well 
that the owner of the bank should have 
the potential profit directly associated 
with the deposit operation and his profit 
formula provided that it would be ob 
tained for the stockholder. 

9. An entirely new profit, or, rather, 
non-profit, philosophy has been developed 
in banking. Management has placed the 
bank in the position of need and the 
bank pays the profit (as earnings credits) 
instead of receiving it. Nowhere else in 
the business world do we have an example 
of such complete reversal of the applica- 
tion of the profit axioms. 

10. The present searcity of loans has 
added another problem for management. 
It has caused him to become conscious 
of the heavy expense caused by the de- 
mand deposit operation and account ac 
tivity from which he is obtaining little, 
if any, profit. As a solution to this prob 
lem, he has turned to the service charge 
which, in many cases, can only be de 
scribed as a complicated formula of 
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charges and counter-charges, credits and 
offsets, fictitious reserves, float, ete., ete. 
The formula is so confusing that it can- 
not be explained clearly to the bank cus- 
tomer. It is causing adverse criticism 
and misunderstanding upon the part of 
the general public. It is not based upon 
the axioms of profit as are the operations 
of every other business and there is even 
talk of legislation to curb 1 







Bookkeeping 
Less Help—Fewer Errors 
Less Time Spent On The Books 
February, 1945—Page 59 


HOW DELAYED POSTING OPERATES 


1. An entire day’s work is posted at 
one run. 


2. While the proof department is prov 

























































ingle ing today’s business, the bookkeepers 
are posting yesterday’s items. 
need 3. One ledger sheet is handled only 
nter- once, for all items for the day are sorted 
) cost to accounts before posting starts. 
being t. Most banks post the following morn 
er of ing. 
they 
they DELAYED POSTING ADVANTAGES 
’ 1. Reduces the number of bookkeepers 
etain- needed because one person can handle 
of the about two or three times as many ac 
e ob eounts. 
ost of 2. Permits synchronized movement of 
1oney, items from one department to another. 
o the 3. Generally results in fewer posting 
ich it errors. 
which 4. Employees like it because their work 
is easier and takes less time. 
»vered 5. Eliminates friction between depart 
vidual ments caused by dribble posting which 
every tends to delay inter-departmental work. 
finan 6. Saves bank’s money. 
e need Accounting Machines Simplify Our 
part of Routine 
cess of 
ed, the March, 1945—Page 104 
lantity ADVANTAGES OF MACHINE 
nd the ACCOUNTING 
1. Journal and ledger posted in one 
under- operation. 
w well 2. Clear and neat records through use 
d have of typewriter and adding machine feat 
ociated ures, 
8 pront 3. Automatie proof of all posting. 
be ob +. Daily statement showing net posi 
tion and other pertinent information rela 
rather, tive to day’s business. 
veloped ». Work ean be posted and proved in 
ced the much less time. 
ind the §. Elimination of difference hunting. 
credits) 7. Operator does not have to be ex- 
else in perienced bookkeeper to post books. 
example 
applica- HOW THE SYSTEM OPERATES 


1. A standard recapitulation sheet is 


made by each department and posted each 
mornir g, . 


ans has 
gement. 


onscious he accounts are numbered for easy 











the de- identification by inexperienced help. 
ount ac 3. As postings are made on the ledger 
ig little, sheets, they are duplicated on the journal 
iis prob sheet which remains in the machine until 
e charge all postings are completed and totaled. 

y be de 4. The daily statement is inserted in 
mula of the machine and the figures are trans 
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When you place a standard fire insur- 
ance policy in your safe deposit box, 
you know that many of your neigh- 
bors are keeping identical pieces of paper. 

The policies all bear the same printed conditions and promises. 
Whether you have made a better or poorer purchase than your 
neighbors depends on the double backing of a good agent and a 
good company which lies in wait with your own piece of paper. 

If your agent has done a conscientious job with your coverage 
needs— 












If he has written the policy with a “tried and true” company— 


Then the superior strength of your policy will come to light 
when a loss occurs, and at a time when quick financial assistance 
beats all the sympathetic words in the dictionary. 


Either a good agent or a good company could give your policy 
half of this strength. But why not—for the same amount of 
money—buy all of it? 


U.S. Fire Insurance agents have proven their close cooperation 
with their clients and the Company through many satisfactory 
settlements. Losses paid since organization—$194,499,813.00. 



























UNITED STATE FIRE 


iRSCRANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1824 
“NB ORK,N-Y. 
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eribed from the various ledger sheets. 
Totals of the various accounts are taken 
from the machine. 

5. Additional information is provided 
as required by the officers. 


Buildings 
How To Plan For A New Bank Building 
April, 1945—Page 159 
SEVEN POINTS TO CONSIDER FOR 
NEW BANK BUILDINGS 

1. Survey future commercial, indus 
trial and private services the bank will 
be called upon to handle. 

2. Study the type and character of 
future community development before 
selecting a site. 

3. Build with provision for expansion. 

4. Design a functional building attuned 
to a modern setting. 

5. Adjust plans to building material 
restrictions which will carry into 
the post-war period. 

6. Have bank easily accessible—the 
easier it is to visit the more day-to-day 
business will be transacted. 

7. Design interior so that departments 
with the heaviest work 
conveniently located. 


over 


load are most 


Check Forms 
Checks Which Cause No Errors Or Delays 


May, 1945 
HOW A GOOD CHECK IS ARRANGED 


Left portion may contain any of 


Page 210 


these items 
1. Name of drawee bank and address. 
2. Date of check. 
3. Cheek number, if 
4. Name of payee. 
5. Written amount of check. 
6. Advertising if any. Preferably none. 


handwritten. 


Right end contains these items only 


1. Check number, if printed. 

2. Transit number of drawee bank. 

3. Numeral amount of check. 

4. Name of account printed above offi 
cial signature. 


5. Official signature. 


Correspondent Banking 
Correspondent Banks Hold Open Door 
To Money-Saving Advice And Aid 


March, 1945—Page 116 


A FEW OF THE SERVICES OFFERED 

BY CITY CORRESPONDENTS 

1. The help of specialists in selecting, 
purchasing, and safekeeping securities. 

2. Advice on technical matters related 
to bank operation. 

3. Assistance on the interpretation of 
bank laws. 

4. Credit information on specific com 
panies. 

5. Review and appraisal of investment 
portfolio. 

6. Participation in loans which exceed 
legal limits for the country bank, 

7. Constructive criticism of accounting 
methods. 

8. Collection of checks. 

9. Participation of staff 
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members in 


Price List for 


Let's advertise a price instead of a com- 
plicated charge and credit schedule. Cus- 
tomers will understand this simple price list 
and much work will be saved in the bank. 


making joint semi-annual bank examina- 
tions with directors. 


Equipment 
Seven Ways To Get More Done In The 
Same Work Space 


April, 1945—Page 154 


TIME-SAVING EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES DESCRIBED IN 
THIS ARTICLE 
1. A plywood stationery pouch at the 
side of all adding machines. This elimi 
nates the need for a supply cabinet and 
saves time formerly used in going after 

stationery. 

2. A cheek holder which fits over the 
check filing drawer. It makes filing easier 
and speedier. 

3. Fiber board file dividers which ean 
be labeled and relabeled 
stickers. 

4. Long deposit tickets with the de 
positor’s name and the deposit total 
together at the bottom. 

5. Receipt forms for 
ments designed to allow a four-year 
These eliminate the 
making new cards each vear. 

6. Ledger sheets are used until they 
are filled. This eliminates the need for 
preparing new ones at the beginning of 
each vear. 

7. Work schedule chart to determine 
time required for a clerk to do a job and 
to locate and analyze bottlenecks. 


with gummed 


monthly state 


reeord. need for 


Special Sorting Racks Save Space 
And Time 


Page 204 


FEATURES OF THE IMPROVED 
SORTING EQUIPMENT 
1. The tilting of the floor of the com 


May, 1945 


SIX 


partments in the bookkeepers’ check 
sorting rack at a 45 degree angle pro 
vides for greater visibility. 

2. The sorting rack with wings permits 
the girl to work in the center and pro 
vides the maximum number of 72 sort 
ing compartments within arm length. 

3. The wings of the rack are adjust 
able so that any clerk can have them 
arranged for her arm length. 

4. Label holders are inserted at an 
angle to give perfect visibility. 

5. The entire rack can be closed in a 
boxlike fashion at night so that dust and 
dirt cannot accumulate in the compart 
ments. 

6. An opening is cut in the bottom of 
each compartment to permit quick re 
moval and visibility of checks. The front 
of the compartments are also cut out to 
give visibility of checks in the rack and 
eliminates the hazard of a check being 
left in the rack unnoticed. 


Exchange Charges 
The Advantages Of Par Banking As Seen 
By Ex-Non-Par Bankers 


Vay, 1945—Page 201 


WHY THESE BANKS ARE NOW 
ON THE PAR LIST 


1. Par banking eliminated the com- 
plaints regarding exchange charges which 
depositors often make. 

2. There are fewer complaints against 
service charges than there are against 
exchange charges. 

3. The value of the Federal Reserve 
Bank’s prompt and efficient check clear 
ance system was too great to ovérlook 
one cash letter instead of several. 

4. The expense involved in auditing 
many cash letters and sending drafts was 
too great. 

5. Non-par banks do not have the ad 
vantage of the rediscount facilities of 
fered to members of the Federal Reserve 
Svstem. 

6. Par banking reduces work and thus 
increases employee efficiency. 


Do Non-Par Bankers Understand Our 
Check Collection System? 


June, 1945—Page 260 


WHAT THE NON-PAR BANKER 


CLAIMS 

1. The Government has taken upon 
itself (through the Federal Reserve 
System) the collection of checks. 

2. The collection costs are not assessed 
against the people for whom the service 
is performed but are paid for by the tax 
payers of the country. 

3. A check on our bank is an order to 


There Is No Perfect Service Charge 


Someone can pick flaws with every schedule. However, many 
schedules can be simplified, and simplification saves work for 
the bank, pleases the customer, and usually brings the bank 


more income. 
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pay funds only over the counter of our 
bank. 


4. A payee 1000 miles away should pay 
for the cost of transferring funds to him. 

Payee of checks (recent emissions of 
credit men will verify) are, of course, 
perfectly willing to permit the taxpayer, 
through governmental subsidy to the 
banking system, to pay for the cost of 
cheek collection and fund transmittals. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FEDERAL 
RESERVE 

1. Without Federal Reserve, the cost 

of collecting checks would be far greater 

than it is. 

2. The Government does not have one 
dollar invested in federal reserve banks. 
The Federal Reserve Board derives no 
part of its expense money from taxes. 
The costs of federal reserve banks are 
paid from income received from loans and 
investments—the same as in other pri 
vately owned banks. 

3. It is the responsibility of the drawer 
of a check drawn in the exact amount 
due the payee to get that amount to his 
debtor and not less than the amount. 

4. The cost of transferring funds 
should be paid by the man whose re 
sponsibility it is to pay a debt. 


Investments 
Liquidity And Short Maturities Feature 
Current Investment Policies 


February, 1945—Page 74 
CURRENT INVESTMENT 
CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Heavy Government holdings. 


2. Emphasis on short or medium ma 
turities, 

3. Desire for liquidity. 

+. Responsibility for purchases often 
given to a committee of bank officers. 








Government Bond Premiums Should Not 
Be Written Off 


January, 1945—Page 9 


BASIC PRINCIPLES IN 
GOVERNMENT BOND INVESTMENT 

1. Government bonds will be paid at 
maturity without question. 

2. The bank investment officer can, 
therefore, give his whole attention to 
vield and maturity. 

4. The net non-taxable yield is the 
governing factor, onee the desired ma- 
turity is determined. 

‘. Premiums should be ignored, ear 
ried into the books, and amortized. 

If a bank has excess profits income, 
it is silly to invest more money accepting 
any risk of decline, to retain a mere 5% 
of the income. The way to avoidance is 
partial or total tax exempts which usually 
earry high premiums. 

6. The writing off of premiums at time 
of purchase will take most such issues 
out of reach of many banks. 

7. The policy of writing off premiums 
at time of purchase is challenged. 
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A come ete financial service for 
correspondent banks, developed 
through more than eighty years of 
conservative banking is offered by 


The First National Bank of Chicago. 


Inquiries relative to any phase of 
this service are invited and will 
receive prompt attention. 






















































































The First National Bank 
of Chicago 













MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


















Loans 
Better Consumer Financing Based On A 
Kansas Experience 
June, 1945—Page 105 
FOUR POLICY IDEAS 

1. New products, such as airplanes and 
television sets, will take their places on 
the consumer market. 

2. If a bank intends to begin the 
finaneing of farm machinery, for example, 
on a large seale, now is a good time to 
start a campaign to encourage farmers 
to house and eare for their machinery, 

3. A good down payment on reasonable 
terms does not always make a good in- 
stallment contract. Buyers will have 
ample savings to make substantial down 











payments on a number of items and will 
agree to short terms before trouble hits 
them. 

4. The biggest objection dealers have 
(probably the weakest link in the bank’s 
consumer credit chain) is the servicing 
and collection of accounts. 










































































We Lend Direct To The Buyer On 
Automobile Collateral 























June, 1945—Page 274 








ADVANTAGES OF DIRECT 
FINANCING 
l. The with cash in his 
pocket, can shop around and make the 
most desirabie deal. 
2. Purchasers select their dealers in- 




















customer, 
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dependently without regard for limiting 
eredit factors. 

3. The expense of special insurance is 
not imposed but the purchaser is free to 
buy whatever coverage he deems prudent 
and wise, depending on his own station 
in life. 


Operation 
Reason For Return Should Be Stamped 
On Checks 
January, 1945—Page 13 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A SERIES OF 


RUBBER STAMPS TO BE USED 
ON RETURNED ITEMS 


1. No Funds 85-98 


2. Not Sufficient Funds 85-98 

3. All Endorsements Must: Be Made 
On Check, Not On Statement Attached 

4. Signature Incorrect 85-98 

5. First Endorsement Missing 85-98 

6. Signature Not Authorized Or On 
File 85-98 

7. Not On This Bank 85-98 

8. No Authority To Pay 85-98 

9. Not Due 85-98 

10. Endorsement of Missing 

11. We Do Not Have This Account 
85-98 

12. Not Payable In Greenwood, Miss., 
(85-98) 

13. Second Endorsement Missing 85-98 

14. Amount Altered 85-98 



























































NINTH AND WASHINGTON - 








AUTOMUGILES 


WILL BE SOLD AGAIN 


After years of making the old car do it will seem a 
little strange to drive it to the dealer’s shop for the 
last time, but that day will come, and with it will 
come opportunity for bank profit, because — 


AUTOMUSILES 


WILL BE FINANCED AGAIN 


The same thing applies to refrigerators and many other 
items, for the great American custom of buying on de- 
ferred payments will not die. A good thing, too. It helped 
to build a lot of industries that helped to win a war. 


This bank has handled time payment financing for 
dealers, and direct to individuals, through two wars 
and years of peace. This experience is at the disposal 
of our correspondent banks. 


Industrial Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


RESOURCES OVER $50,000,000 


eed 


15. Must Be 
Written 85-98 
16. Payment Stopped 


Endorsed Exactly As 


Illinois Bankers Suggest Twenty 
Operating Shortcuts 


February, 1945—Page 61 


THE TWENTY SHORTCUTS 
SUGGESTED 
1. Single post instead of double post. 

2. Post once a day instead of several 
times. (Delayed posting). 

3. Post fewer items by listing checks 
first and posting one item. 

4, Enter less information on transit 
letter to save clerical time. 

5. Eliminate customer statements. 

6. Stagger statement mailing. 

7. Deliver statements second business 
day of the month. 

8. Prepare part of statement in the 
middle of the month. 

9. Issue statements quarterly to ac- 
counts with small activity. 

10. Count signatures instead of checks 
to discover missorts. 

11. Have one individual or one depart 
ment prove all incoming items and save 
time in balancing tellers’ cages. 

12. Prepare standard packets of money 
to save time in cashing payroll checks. 

13. Get receipts for letters having no 
insurable value by using P. O. Form 3817. 

14. Use duplicating forms whenever 
possible to save writing information or 
notices more than once. 

15. Ask customers to: 

Stagger paydays 

Make deposits during slack hours 
Sort and wrap currency 

Save small coin until there is 
enough to wrap 

Bank by mail. 

16. Eliminate spindles in tellers’ desks 
and sort items into divided drawers. 

17. Arrange with customers to allow 
safe deposit rentals to be charged to their 
accounts and reduce the collection work 
to the making of a receipt which is 
mailed with the statement. 

18. Get financial statements from bor 
rowers by mail. 

19. Insist that customers make out 
their own deposit slips. 

20. Do not allow deductions from de 
posits. 


One Clerk Handles Special Items 
January, 1945—-Page 14 


ADVANTAGES OF ONE PERSON 
HANDLING ALL SPECIAL ITEMS 

1. Better control is maintained. 

2. The items are handled more prompt 
ly. 

3. Less work results from the estab 
lishing of a time-saving routine. 

4. Proof clerks, bookkeepers, and tell 
ers throw out all irregular items and so 
save themselves much time and confu 
sion. 

5. The special-item clerk has a routine 
for reducing the number of these items 
by contact with offending customers. 
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Records 
How Record Retention Is Systematized 


June, 1945—Page 276 


HOW TO FORMULATE A RECORD 
RETENTION SCHEDULE 


1. Departmentalize all forms used in 
the bank. 

2. Number department forms and send 
them to department heads. 

3. Request department head to state 
how long, in his judgment, it is necessary 
to hold each form before destruction. 

4. Appoint a Record Rule Committee 
to study recommendations. 

5. Present tentative record retention 
schedule to counsel for legal confirmation. 

6. Request the approval of the Board 
of Directors for the proposed schedule. 


Safe Deposit 
How Banks In Maryland And Virginia 
Avoid Safe Deposit Liability 


March, 1945—Page 112 


MARYLAND STATE SAFE DEPOSIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Opening And Closing 


1. The vault should be opened and 
closed in the presence of at least two 
authorized persons. 

2. A record of time of opening and 
closing vault should be kept with signa- 
tures of those present on each occasion. 

3. Time clock should be wound each 
morning and checked in the afternoon 
before closing to see that the clocks are 
operating properly. 

1, Careful watch and frequent inspec- 
tion of doors and equipment should be 
made and any matters needing attention 
should be reported at once to the man 
ager. 

5. At closing time, always take the 
precaution to see that no person is left 
in the vault. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


1. Get complete information about 
everyone who applies for a box, to be 
sure the box will be used legitimately. 

2. Rent boxes only on a contract or 
lease which has had legal approval. 

3. Do not rent boxes to persons giving 
fictitious names. 

4. Take sufficient information upon 
which you may subsequently base a posi 
tive identification of each person asking 
for admission to a box. 

5. Keep a full record of every access 
to the box, including date, time of day, 
employee giving admission, signature of 
renter, box number, booth used, em 
ployee examining the booth afterward, 
and time examined. 


Service Charges 
Commercial Customers Damn Complicated 
Service Charges 


January, 1945—Page 16 


FACTS REVEALED BY SERVICE 
CHARGE SURVEY AMONG BANK 
COMMERCIAL CUSTOMERS 


|. Customers dislike long analysis be 


cause; 


July, 1945 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


Is zt included in your 
Postwar Planning? 


OME of your customers will 

need more cash for civilian 
production than you can lend on 
open-line terms...cash to rehabil- 
itate plants...to buy materials... 
for payrolls, taxes, sales and ad- 
vertising expenses, 

Your postwar plans...to provide 
the maximum in credit service... 
undoubtedly include Warehouse 
Receipt Loans on inventories 
stored right on your customer's 
own premises. Our Field Ware- 
house Service enables you to make 


these loans...safely and profitably. 
Bankers using our Field Ware- 
house Service know of our experi- 
ence, financial responsibility and 
long record of valid bailment. 
They like our knowledge of storage 
usthnds...chagitied inventory 
control... certified stock reports... 
frequent physical inventories and 
reasonable storage charges. A New 
York Terminal Wasdheenmman 
will be glad to call on you. 
The booklet, ‘Warehouse Receipts as 
Collateral” mailed upon request. 


New York Terminal 


Warehouse Company 


25 South William Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


219 Broad Ave., Albany, Ga. ¢ Healey Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. * 35 Congress St., Boston 9 
Liberty Life Building, Charlotte 2, N. C. ¢ 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 * National Bank Bidg., 
Detroit 26 © 809 Electric Building, Indianapolis 4 ¢ 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 1, Fla. 
First National Bank Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. ¢ 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2 ¢ Keystone 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. ¢ Eighth and Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. © Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2 





a. They do not understand compli- 
eated schedules; 
. They consider charges arbitrary; 
». They are unable to compute or 
audit the charges. 
2. Customers like uniform 
serviee charge rates because: 

a. They know the cost per item; 

b. They can control the charges to 
be paid. 

3. Banks profit from uniform measured 
service charge rates because: 

a. The small depositor pays on a 
per-item basis which can be quick 
ly computed by the depositor him 
self; 

b. The account with unusual activity 


measured 


is segregated and its fees can 
easily be adjusted; 

ce. The large account need never be 
analyzed because its balances 
always offset service charges. 


How Records Are Kept For A 
Multiple-Item Service Charge 


March, 1945—Page 106 
TWENTY-FOUR THINGS TO DO FOR 
EACH DEPOSITOR AT THE 
END OF THE MONTH 


1. Number of checks paid is entered 
from the ledger stub. 


2. The charge at five cents is com 
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puted and entered on the analysis sheet. 

3. Number of deposit tickets is en- 
tered. 

4. Deposit charge at five cents per 
ticket is computed and entered. 

5. The number of items deposited is 
entered. 

6. The number is doubled and the 


10. Collection charges are entered. 

11. The number of deposited items re- 
turned is multiplied by .10 and the charge 
is entered on the analysis sheet. 

12. The total charge for checks cashed 
at five cents each is entered. 

13. The charge for certified checks is 
entered from the Certified Check Regis- 


charge entered at two cents per item. ter. 


7. The teller totals the number of 
coupon envelopes received from each de- 
positor and sends ‘these totals to the 


analysis clerk. 


8. The number is multiplied by .10 


entered. 


and the amount entered. entered. 


9. The collection department sends 


the total charges for collections to the tered. 


analysis clerk. 


Saiuitit 


How Your Bank Can Simplify 


Field Warehouse Financing 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET 


PTT ee eee 


18. The float is deducted from the bal 


— banks—and perhaps your institution is 

among them—are interested in Field Ware- 
house financing, but hesitate to loan against Ware- 
house Receipts because of difficulties in checking 
prices of various commodities. That’s where we 
can help you—and at no charge! Here’s how: 


Through our 88 offices in all parts of the country, 
more than half of which are located in areas where 
commodities are either extensively grown or proc- 
essed, and all which are interconnected by wire, we 
can obtain quick spot quotaticns on virtually all 
commodities. In the case of a commodity on which 
quotations are not readily available, we will make 
every effort to obtain prices as quickly as possible. 
This information will be relayed without cost of 
any kind to you. 


The best way in which you can ascertain the effec- 
tiveness and sincerity of this offer is to test it in 
practice. Just phone or write our office nearest to 
you—there’s probably one in your own city or 
nearby—and ask us for the commodity information 
you need. As stated, we'll get it for you swiftly, 
without cost or obligation. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Offices in 87 Cities 


14. The charge for stop-payment or 
ders at 50 cents each is entered. 
15. Charges for check printing are 


16. The daily balances are totaled and 


17. The daily float is totaled and en- 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SOUYSAUM QUAN A200 AMAA AA 


ance to get the collected balance. 

19. This balance is divided by the num 
ber of days to get the average collected 
balance per day. 

20. The earnings credit is computed by 
pointing off three places to the left. 

21. This credit is entered. 

22. To the total of the charge items 
is added 50 cents account cost and this 
sum entered as total expense. 

23. The credit is deducted from the 
charge to get the loss. (If the charge is 
smaller than the credit, the difference is 
entered as profit). 

24. The loss figure is sent to the book 
keeping department to be posted as a 
debit on the following month’s state 
ment, 


ELEVEN THINGS TO DO EVERY DAY 
FOR EACH ACCOUNT 

1. Number of checks cashed for a 
depositor are reported by tellers. 

2. Analysis clerk enters this number 
on analysis sheet. 

3. Number of deposits entered. 

4. Number of items in deposits re 
corded. 

5. The estimated float is entered. 

6. Tellers record number of envelopes 
of coupons taken for collection. 

7. Collection department enters 25 
cents for each collection made. 

8. Bookkeeper enters number of de 
posited items returned. 

9. Teller records number of checks 
certified. 

10. Number of stop-payment orders is 
posted. 

11. Record is made of charge for spe 
cial check printing. 


Three Cents Per Item—By Simplified 
Schedules By Long Analysis 


April, 1945—Page 153 


THE TWENTY-ONE ITEMS WHICH 
ARE CONSIDERED IN THE LONG 
FORM ANALYSIS—THE RESULT 
IN THE END IS THREE CENTS 
PER CHECK 

1. Depositor’s average daily ledger 
balance. 

2. Less average daily float (deposited 
checks in process of collection). 

3. Average net collected balance. 

4. Less uninvested portion of net col 
lected balance, including legal and cash 
reserves. 

5. Portion of depositor’s balance 
which was invested. 

6. Gross earnings on invested portion 
of balance at ..% annum, (percentage tu 
be determined as recommended on page 
8). 

7. Less administration expense (cost 
of insuring and otherwise protecting the 
depositor’s funds and cost of investing 
the invested portion of his average bal 
ance) at ..c per $100 or per $1,000 of 
invested portion of balance. 

8. Balance of earnings available to 
pay for service. 

9. Account maintenance at ..c¢ (per 
account per month). 
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10. .. Deposits handled at ..e each. 


ll. .. Cash handled (at a percentage 
of the amount involved for normal 
amounts, or at ..e per minute of han- 
dling time for substantial amounts in 
varying denominations). 

12. .. Coupons collected at ..e per 
envelope. 

13. .. Cheeks on other local banks 
collected at ..¢ each. 

14. .. Cheeks on out-of-town banks 
colleeted at ..¢ each. 

15. .. Items debited (checks paid for 
the depositor, notes and other charges 
to the account except service charges) 
at ..¢ each. 

16. .. Cheeks cashed at ..¢c each (to 
be used in certain cases only). 

17. .. Returned items at ..c¢ each (if 
not otherwise charged for). 

18. Other special services (if not 
otherwise charged for). These would in 
clude collections handled, remittances, 
money transfers, night depository, and 
so forth, at the price determined for 
each; also a charge for overdraft, if any. 

19. Total value of service rendered. 

20. Less balance of earnings available 
to pay for service (Item 8 above). 

21. Net 
profit). 


service charge (or excess 


WHAT BANK ADVERTISEMENTS 
OFFER DEPOSITORS IN EXCHANGE 
FOR THEIR BALANCES 
(Nine extracts from bank 
advertisements) 


1. Your funds will be protected against 
loss by fire, theft, or carelessness. 

2. Your monthly statement will pro 
vide you with a complete record of re 
ceipts and expenditures. The bank (in 
effect) keeps books for you. 

3. You ean pay bills without standing 
in line as you often do when you pay 
bills with cash. 

4. Your cancelled checks are receipts 
for all payments. There is no likelihood 
of paying the same bill twice. 

5. There is no danger of short change. 
You write each check for the exact 
amount. 

6. You can compile your income tax 
report more quickly when you have a 
cancelled check for every expenditure. 

7. You can forward funds to any place 
in the world without buying a money 
order or draft. 

%. Monthly bills are all paid as you 
sit at your desk—no driving from place 
to place as is necessary when you pay 
with cash. 

9. Checks are 


cheaper than money 


orders, 

Surely, the value to the depositor of 
these nine services is fully as great as 
the benefit the bank gets from the use 
of his balance—even though the deposi- 
tor is a large corporation with a big 
balance. 

This is one reason why Mr. Hufsmith 
urges the elimination of the earnings 


credit allowance from service charge 
schedules. 


July, 1945 


Most of the time Long Distance completes your calls 


while you remain al the telephone. Service generally 


is prompt and courteous and friendly. ... But there are 


still occasions when some lines get overcrowded and 


people are wailing. Then the operator will ask your 


help by saying — Please limit your call to 5 minutes. 


RR 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM BA: 


We Expect To Pay For Service 
But— 
We Don’t Expect Interest On Deposits 


June, 1945—Page 249 


HOW SCHEDULES HAVE BEEN 
SIMPLIFIED 
(These would not all apply to the 
same schedule) 
1. Instead of using the average bal 
ance as the basis of an earnings credit 
allowanece— 


1. The minimum balance is now used. 


2. Instead of keeping daily records 


of float to be deducted from the average 
balanece— 

2. The minimum balance with no de- 
duction, comes near to the same amount. 

3. Instead of making a deduetion for 
reserves 

3. The minimum balance with no de- 
duction takes care of reserves. 

4. Instead of a graduated seale of 
per-check charges such as: first 500, 4 
cents; next 500, 3.5 cents; others, 3 
cents 
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4, A uniform charge is used, regard- 
less of number of checks drawn, such as: 
3 cents per check. 

5. Instead of having one rate for 
clearing items and another rate for tran- 
sit items— 

5. The same rate is used for all items. 
Usually an average of all the rates will 
satisfy customers better and yield more 
income for the bank. 

6. Instead of keeping records of tran- 
sit time and deducting the average uncol- 
lected funds— 

6. The rate of earnings credit allow- 
ance is reduced. 

7. Instead of submitting an itemized 
list of charges— 

7. Some merely enter ‘‘S8.C. $57’’ on 
the statement. 

8. Instead of charging for currency 
and coins deposited or withdrawn— 

8. The earnings credit allowance is 
reduced. As a matter of fact, the charge 
for currency and coin is unfair to large 
depositors because no charge is made to 
small depositors who never withdraw 
more than $100 a month in currency. 

9. Instead of a deduction for F.D.L.C. 
insurance— 

9. The earnings credit is reduced. 

10. Instead of deducting a percentage 
for the cost of investing funds— 

10. The earnings credit is reduced. 

11. Instead of computing an earnings 
credit allowance— 

11. A lower per-item charge is made 
and there is no charge to customers with 
large balances and little activity. 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials ~ 


with years of service in this field, ~ 
assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


“ah Si 
Public National 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


BANKS ARE IN GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON THESE POINTS 


1. The service charge should be rea- 
sonably fair to customers as well as to 
the stockholders of the bank. 

2. The service charge should show a 
profit for the bank. 

3. It is impractical to get an abso- 
lutely accurate charge because it would 
cost too much to compute it. 

4. The schedule should be as simple as 
possible. 

5. A per-check charge with a number 
of free checks for each unit of balance 
is probably fair to customers with bal- 
ances of $500 or less. 


CUSTOMERS ARE NOT IRRITATED 

BY THE RATES IN SERVICE CHARGE 

SCHEDULES, BUT BY ITEMS THEY 
CAN’T UNDERSTAND 


Charges Which Customers Do Understand 
1. Maintenance 

Per-Check 

Deposit 

Checks in a deposit 

Checks cashed 

Checks returned unpaid 

. Special imprinting on checks 

. Stop-payment orders 

Certification of checks 

Overdrafts 


“I ON Boo bo 


See 


ITEMS WHICH IRRITATE 
CUSTOMERS BECAUSE THEY DO 
NOT UNDERSTAND THE TERMS OR 
BECAUSE THEY CANNOT COMPUTE 
THE CHARGES FOR THEMSELVES 


Deductions From Earnings 

. Average daily float 

2. Reserves 

3. Cost of investing funds 

4. Average daily uncollected funds 

Charges 

1. Cash handled at - 

2. Transit items 

3. Different per-check rates, based on 
number of checks deposited 

4, Clearing items 

5. Foreign items 

6. ‘On us’’ items 

7. Loaning cost 

8. Different rates for checks on corre 
spondent city banks and those on other 
banks. 

9. Clearing House checks 

10. Protest fees 

In addition, customers cannot under 
stand why they are not paid the balance 
in their favor when they do not use serv- 
ice as great in value as the earnings 
credit. They do not understand the earn- 
ings credit allowance and cannot com- 
pute it for themselves, 


- cents per minute 


We Waste No Time 
Computing Charges 


After reading the letters of Mess- 
ers Welty and Rossiter and the 
Anonymous Banker in your issue 
for April, we are more convinced 
than ever that we have adopted the 
middle ground. We have made our 
charge fair by allowing some credit 
(with a minimum of work) for bal- 
ances. 

Service Charge Rates: 

1. If there are no items during the 
month, there will be no charge. 

2. If there is activity on the ac- 
count, the net charge for the month 
will be the cost of handling minus 
interest credit for balance carried 
(explained below). 

3. Costs are computed as follows: 

25 cents for the first five items or 
less. 3 cents for each additional item, 

Interest credit allowed as a de- 
duction from above costs will be 
1.2% interest per annum (which is 
10 cents per $100 per month) on 
balance left on the account the en- 
tire month (minimum balance). 

Terms defined: A “month” is con- 
sidered to start the 25th of the pre- 
ceding month and ends the 24th of 
the current month. An “item” is any 
check drawn and charged against 
the account or any check drawn on 
a bank in another city deposited to 
the account. 

Our system does not produce the 
revenue that Mr. Welty obtains. 
However, it could easily be in- 
creased by increasing the rate on 
the first 5 items to 50 cents. 

Before installing this system, we 
made a thorough analysis between 
this and our former system of figur- 
ing float and average balances and a 
higher rate of interest credit and 
found (on the average) it came back 
to approximately the results we now 
obtain by allowing 10 cents credit 
per $100 of minimum balance. 

The computation under this sys- 
tem is practically nil. It is only a 
matter of writing the ticket and 
posting it—R. P. Thelen, cashier, 
The State Savings Bank of Fowler, 
Fowler, Mich. 


Ask stockholders to get new busi- 
ness for the bank. 


One officer in every bank should specialize on a study of 
check forms which will not cause errors in workrooms, and 
he should be the one to order all checks, both for the bank 


and for the customer. 
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EVERY OFFICER SHOULD HAVE ONE 


Thousands of bank executives operating profit-making banks, large, medium 


and small, always have a copy of the current issue of Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Directory in their offices. 


It keeps them reliably informed, at all times, about every other bank in the 
country. 


It gives every bank’s latest financial statement, officers, directors, and cor- 
respondents. 


It tells instantly about every Government banking agency. 
It points out the nearest accessible banking point to a non-bank town. 
It indicates all members of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


It segregates in one section all the bank titles which have been discon- 
tinued for any reason in.the past 5 years. 


It will give you all the current banking information you need, accurately 
and clearly set forth in a convenient arrangement. 


It will help you increase the efficiency of your bank. 


RAND MCNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


CHICAGO 
Rand MCNally Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


a WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISC 
lll Eighth Ave. National Press Bldg. 619 Mission = 
July, 1945 
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Endorsograph In 
New Hands 


Announcement is made by Chas. 
R. Ogsbury, president of Commercial 
Controls Corporation of its purchase 
of the trademark, patents, assets and 
inventory of the Clark Endorso- 
graph Company of Philadelphia. All 
operations for the manufacture and 
distribution of its product, the En- 
dorsograph automatic check endors- 
ing machine will be transferred to 
the purchasing company’s plant in 
Rochester. 

The Endorsograph was originated 
by the Clark company some fifteen 
years ago. Hundreds of these ma- 
chines are now in use in banks, 
commercial offices and industries 
having large numbers of daily 
checks requiring endorsement. In 
many installations it is used in con- 
junction with microfilming equip- 
ment so that permanent recording 
and endorsing are made in one oper- 
ation, 

Paul J. Clark, proprietor of the 
Clark company, has joined the Com- 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Accounting Forms 

. Accounting Machines 

. Addressing Machines 

. Architects and Builders 

. Bandit Resisting Enclosures 


and Alarm Systems 


. Bank Building Fixtures 

. Bank Directories 

. Banking by Mail Envelopes 

. Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 


Ledger 


. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Calculating Machines 

. Calculating Machine Desks 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling Perforators 
. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Christmas Savings 

. Coin Bags and Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting and Packaging 


Machines 


. Coin Envelopes 


. Coin Sorting and Counting 


Machines 


. Coin and Currency Trays 

. Coin Wrappers 

. Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps, Envelopes 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 
. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Pen Sets 

. Duplicators 

. Electric Signs 

. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Expanding Mailing Envelopes 
. Filing Cabinets 

. Filing Systems 

. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Glass Signs 

. Honor Roll Placques 

. Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems 


. Interest Calculators 

. Lamps 

. Lighting Systems, Fluofescent 

. Maps 

. Metered Mail Systems 

. Money Orders 
53. Name Plates and Desk Signs 
54. Night Depositories 

. Night Depository Bags 

. Pass Books 


$7. 
58. Personalized Checks 

. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Collection 


Pay Roll Checks, Envelopes 


Envelopes 


. Personal Loan Systems 

. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof Machines 

. Rubber Stamps 

. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Pruot 
. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Safety Paper Suppliers 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Ba 

. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
. Stamp Affixers 

. Storage Files ° 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault Equipment 

. Visible Records 

. War Bond Safekeeping 


Systems 


. Window and Lobby Displays 


mercial Controls organization as 
manager of its newly created En- 
dorsograph Division. The machine 
will henceforth be marketed and 
serviced through the company’s 
branch and agency offices which al- 
ready handle its well known me- 
tered mail systems and machines, 
as well as the Ticketograph Produc- 
tion Control System. 


New National Posting 
Machine For 
Commercial Banks 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany announces the addition of a 
new model to its already long list 
of accounting and bookkeeping ma- 
chines for banks. 

This new commercial ledger post- 
ing machine is known as Model 
30412(127) AB. 


Among the time and labor-sav- 
ing features are: standard, high 
capacity amount keyboard; visible 
posting; full automatic printing of 
sub-balance and balance; eight 
symbol printing keys to right of 
amounts make it possible to use 
narrower columns and eliminate the 
possibility of associating a symbol 
with the wrong amount; “SC” sym- 
bol can be locked down when run- 
ning service charges and will print 
with item but not with sub-balance 
or balance; day of month set up on 
keyboard provides flexibility for 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lead Seals, Coin Trays. 


Write for complete catalog. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items checked above. 


NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
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date changing; year and month 
wheel are set independently and 
make it possible to print year, 
month and day, or only month and 
day. 


Bank Modernization 


The First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio is planning on spend- 
ing $350,000 in modernizing its 
building. Modernization will include 
a new front and a new elevator 
service. 

The United Bank of Farmington 
at Farmington, Missouri has added 
to its bookkeeping space by utilizing 
two store rooms which formerly 
were rented. It will now have more 
space for taking care of its increased 
business. 


St. Louis Bank 
Being Modernized 


Quarters of the Manufacturers 
Bank, St. Louis, will be completely 
remodeled, it has been announced 
by James P. Hickok, president. The 
new interior was designed and will 
be executed by the Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation of 
America, St. Louis. 

More space will be provided 
through removal of partitions which 
now divide the main banking room. 
Space for officers will be on the east 
side of the room, with service de- 
partments on the other three sides. 

Walls of the room, done in mod- 
ern classic design, will be a soft 
gray-green shade, which also will 
be carried out in the terrazzo floors 
and the carpeting in officers’ quar- 
ters. Murals will depict early St. 
Louis scenes and portray business, 
industry and transportation. 

Ornamental railings of bronze and 
aluminum will enclose officers’ 
quarters. Offices of tellers and other 
service employes will be construct- 
ed of gray marble and plastic, the 
plastic construction being used for 
the first time in a banking building 
in this seetion of the country. 

The entire building will be air- 
conditioned. Cold cathode lighting 
will provide daylight effect. 


Manual Of Operations 
For Automobile Loans 


Insurance companies are working 
earnestly to bring about more com- 
plete co-operation between insur- 
ance salesmen and banks in han- 
dling automobile financing. As a 
result, a manual of operations is 
being prepared and it has been de- 
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PRODUCTION 


Emphasis nowadays is on produc- 
tion. How can we make things better, 
quicker and cheaper? How can we 
cut down the backlog? How can 
we get out more work with less new 
employees than we did formerly 
with adequate, experienced staffs? 
What little thing can we do to make 
it easier for our production people? 


These are questions we are all ask- 
ing these days and everyone is 
pitching in and helping to find the 
right answers. In banks, and espe- 
cially in banks whose bookkeeping 
departments are staffed with inex- 
perienced people, we find very few 
still on the job who “know” signa- 
tures. Most of them have to “read” 
signatures and consequently it takes 


them longer to sort and post and file. 


It would be easy to make things easy 
forthese production people. Just pick 
out the customers whose signatures 
are hard to read and sell them 
Personalized Checks. Everyone likes 
Personalized Checks, nobody balks 
at the price of $1.25 for 200 and it 
would give such a “lift” to the 
youngsters in the bookkeeping de- 
partment if all customers used them. 


Try it out today on ten customers 
whose signatures are slowing down 
production and then if you would 
like to sell Personalized Checks to 
all your customers and you want to 
do it on a planned basis, write us 
for details concerning the DeLuxe 
Personalized Check program. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


SHOULD BANK EXECUTIVES BROADCAST 


Confidential matters respecting customer's business? 


of of our representatives called on a business man in a small New Jersey town 
one day who said, “I don’t need a Hush-A-Phone, but I think it is a fine thing. 
I wish you would go up and see the President of the First National Bank and tell 
him I am ee of everybody in town knowing I have renewed a note as soon 


as I do myself. 


ell him I think $10.00 is a mighty small amount to spend to save 


his customers embarrassment.” 
A New England banker said, “‘I wouldn't take a thousand dollars 
for my HUSH-A-PHONE if I couldn't get another.” 


Repeat orders from 
soon esteem the HUSH-A-PI 


office 


bank customers shows that they 


our man 
IONE as an indispensable piece of 


ipment. 
The HUSH-A-PHONE snaps on the mouthpiece of your phone and 


solves three types of phone problems: Safeguards privacy, prevents 
phone talk annoyance, and improves phone hearing in noisy places. 

Dictating Machines: A model for this use is esteemed for simi- 
lar advantages as in the case of phone use. 


Over 100,000 in use. Write for circular B-1 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION, 43 w.16tn st.,n.v.¢.11 





cided to call the plan by which in- 
surance companies and banks will 
co-operate, “Bank And Agent Auto 
Plan.” 


Fulton National Bank 
Plans New Building 


The Fulton National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga. has announced that it has 
purchased a site for a new bank 
building. It is stated that while no 
final plans have been made, con- 





Do You Want More 


PERSONAL 
LOANS? 


New bank advertising service @ 
Human interest photos e 100% 
attention getter © Write for FREE 


proofs © No obligations 
Eye*Catchers, 12E. 38th St..WY 





sideration is being given to the 
erection of a modern bank building 
to provide ample room for the ex- 
panding needs of the Fulton Na- 
tional. The site purchased is that of 
the old City Hall. 
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LOAN ADVERTISING 


PRR 
FOR BAN€S 
‘ ; 


Folders, blotters, 

statement inserts, credit 
cards and other material. 
Write for samples and prices. 


The McCULLOUGH CO. 7c. 


32 EAST GEORGIA STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


Gets 
PHOENITX-CONNECTICUT 
GROUP 
of 
Stace Gotitie telecom @relnlertelta 


\d 
Che Phoenix 


Susuranse Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


Coniceti 
nnethivul 
Sire Irurancble Harford tonn: 


1850 


QUITABLE 


Fire € Marine Infurance (mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RL 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity ‘Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 


NEW YORK 
110 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


MONTREAL 
485 McGill Street 


All Forms of Fire and 
Property Insurance including 
Ocean and Inland Marine 


Country-wide Brokerage Service 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


Modern Interior Featured By 
New Clinton, Mo., Bank 


The decision we made to open a 
new bank at Clinton, Missouri, was 
complicated by the fact that it was 
practically impossible for us to pur- 
chase new equipment. In fact, we 
found it necessary to depend en- 
tirely upon used materials.-We used 
a second-hand safe, night deposi- 
tory, vault doors, safe deposit boxes, 
and other necessary items. 

Fortunately, we found a building 
which was in good condition and did 
not require undue repairs. We had 
another stroke of luck when we 
found a set of counter fixtures in a 
building about the same size as the 
one into which we were moving. By 
cutting these down, removing the 
overhead grills, and altering them 
to modern requirements in general, 
we made them do very nicely. 

The fireproof vault at the back of 
the bank has an interior of 8 by 20 
feet. We expect to be able to provide 
ample safe deposit facilities with 
this equipment. 


With our modern polished Italian 
marble counters, mahogany finished 
woodwork, plaster textured wall- 
paper, forced air heating system 
from an oil burning furnace, attrac- 
tive officers’ desks, and asphalt tile 
flooring, we believe that our bank’s 
interior is equal to any we have seen 
of corresponding size. 


New Booklet On 
Government Obligations 


The Northern Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, has revised and reissued a 
booklet which was first published 
last year. The title is, “United States 
Government Obligations.” It has a 
thumb index which makes the in- 
formation it contains quickly avail- 
able. The items on these thumb 
index tabs are as follows: 

Comparison of Gross Public Debt 

For World Wars I and II 

War Loan Drives 

Interest Bearing Debt of U. S. 

Government 
Maturity Schedule Direct 
Guaranteed Debt 


and 











Coin Counting Machines 


Hand and Electric 


NOW AVAILABLE 


No Priorities or Approvals Necessary 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd St. and Wales Ave. 


New York 54, N. Y. 
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demands the use of 
RUSH -tlapassof RASER 


The refillable, Propel-Repel Eraser is 
now a real labor-saving and money- 
saving device. Don’t throw away costly 
stationery and record sheets because of 
errors. Get a Rush Eraser today, and 
eliminate the errors quickly and thor- 
oughly. A feather-touch removes one 
figure, one letter, or a word. Every effi- 
ciently-monaged office should use Rush 
Erasers. 


INK and TYPEWRITER ERASER 


Sells for 50c with @ money-bock guerentee. Ask 
your Stetioner or write us today. 


THE ERASER CO., Inc. (mirs.) 


SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


: Government Relanes 
Restrictions on 


BRONZ 


PLAQUES 
& SiGKs } 


“Bronze Tablet Head- 
can supply Honor Roll 
Plaques, Bank Signs and Desk 
Signs of gleaming, everlasting solid 
Bronze! Write today for illustrated 
Catalog BM, showing many styles 
available; Pre-View sketch sent FREE 
—send approximate dimensions. 


Once again, 
quarters” 


\ MR. BARRETT. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO. INC. 


570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


Bank Stock, entire issue. Country bank in Central 

Minois. Present condition excellent. Record of past 

yeors good. Opportunity for party with banking 

experience and cash to invest. Write to Box 100 
BANKERS MONTHLY 

536 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Yields on U. S. Government Secu- 
rities 

Decreasing Supply Partially Tax- 
Exempt U. S. Treasury Bonds 

Analysis of Ownership U. S. Gov- 
ernment Securities Held By 
Commercial Banks 

Ownership of U. S. Government 
Securities 

Treasury Bills 

Loans and Investments of Mem- 
ber Banks 

Reserve Bank Holdings 


U. S. Savings Bonds and Treasury | 


Savings Notes 


U. S. Savings Bonds Issued and | 


Redeemed 

Transfer by Wire of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Securities 
Federal Reserve Banks 


Comparative Yields For Corpora- | 


tions On Taxable, Partially 


Tax-Exempt and Tax-Exempt | 


Securities 
Public Debt of United States 


Any banker may have a copy of | 


this booklet, without cost, by ad- 
dressing Bond Department, North- 
ern Trust Co., Chicago, III. 


Corporate Cash Balances 
By Professor Friedrich A. Lutz of 


Princeton University. Published by | 
the National Bureau of Economic | 
New 


Research, 1819 Broadway, 
York 23. Cost $2.00. 


On the basis of a study of the | 
financial statements of the coun- | 


try’s largest manufacturers, Dr. 
Lutz finds that the ratio of cash 
balances to payments in 1943 was 
not much higher than in 1937 when 


the ratio was the lowest since 1929. | 


By this standard of comparison, he 


decides it cannot be maintained that | 


these corporations had any excess 


cash liquidity at the end of 1943. | 
study points out that large | 


The 
manufacturing corporations have 
not increased their liquidity beyond 
what was necessary to provide for 
expected payments, 


Rapid Check Signing 


The Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation of Cleveland, Ohio has 
announced that a number of its cus- 
tomers have used the multigraph 
for signing payroll checks. It states 
that one Wisconsin corporation re- 


Through | 


cently inaugurated this system and | 


found that it could sign 10,000 


checks in two hours. The signature | 
is embossed on a multigraph plate | 
and the plate is locked in a safe by | 


the paymaster when it is not in use. 





COINS WANTED! 
NEW UNCIRCULATED, 
MINT CONDITION 


Rolls, Bags, Quantity 
NOT USED COINS 


Prices Paid For Rolls New Coins 


1942-S Roll 50 NEW COINS . $3.50 
1941-S Roll 50 NEW COINS .. 75 
1943-S Roll 50 NEW COINS .. 85 


WANTED ALL OTHER DATES 
PRIOR TO 1942 IN MINT CON- 
DITION 10 to 500 Rolls each 


1942-D Roll 40 NEW COINS ... .$12.50 

1942 No Mint Mark, Roli40 New 5.00 

1942-P or $ Above bidg. Roll 40 
New..... 


WANTED ALL OTHER DATES 
PRIOR TO 1942 IN MINT CON- 
DITION 10 to 250 Rolls. 


WILL BUY 10 to 100 Rolls, Dimes, Quarters, 
or Halves prior to 1940. CHECK YOUR 
VAULT AND BUY WAR BONDS WITH THE 
PROFIT. 


RECENT PURCHASES 

From a Bank employee in Indiana | bought 
$2,700.00 in Nickels and paid $3,526.25. 
From a Bank employee in Texas | bought a 
$50.00 bag and paid $125.00. From a 
Bank employee in Mississippi | bought 
$240.00 in Cents and Nickels and paid 
$400.00. | do have a nice stock but my 
select clientele can use what you have to 
offer. Either SINGLE RARE COINS, MEDALS, 
PAPER MONEY, Silver, Copper, Nickel, or 
Gold (Only those Gold Coins legally held 
for Numismatic Purposes). Correspondence 
invited. Appraisals, Estates, etc. 


REFERENCES: Mr. Childs of C. F. Childs and 
Co., 37th Fl. Board of Trade Bidg., 141 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. Industrial No- 
tional Bank, 81 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


R. GREEN, Room 1020 Board of Trade Bidg. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





A Complete Line 
~FOR BANKS - 
STANDARD PAPER GOODS ‘<> 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


ORDER FROM YOUR STATIONER 
OR TYPEWRITER SUPPLY DEALER 


CLAROTYPE 


CLEANS TYPE INSTANTLY 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., INC. 


261 Broadway 
New York 7, N.Y. 





The Pace of Victory 
Permits Only A 
Congratulatory Handshake! 


American Industry well merits a decoration for its brilliant record in 
the Mighty 7th! But, as our newly decorated Pacific heroes quickly return to combat, so in- 


dustrial leaders aren’t resting on their laurels. Baek into Bond action—they are now 


busy consolidating recent Payroll Savings Plan gains! 


First, many executives are now patriotically working to retain 
the substantial number of new names recently enrolled during the 7th War Loan. 
By selective resolicitation, they are urging all new subscribers to maintain Bond 
buying allotments. 

Second, many are also employing selective resolicitation to 
urge every worker who increased his or her subscription in the 7th to continue 


on this wise, saving-more-for-the-future basis. 


Help to curb inflationary pressures and harvest peacetime prosperity by holding the number 
of Payroll Savings Plan subscribers—and amounts of individual subscriptions—to the mark 
set in the Mighty 7th! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


a This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 5 
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Earl |. Vaughan To Serve 
Correspondent Banks 


Ear] I. Vaughan, vice president of 
the Bank of America since 1936, 
heretofore in charge of advisory 
boards and staff education, has been 
transferred to the Bank and Bankers 
department. 

Vaughan became associated with 
Bank of America in 1929, after ten 
years with the Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Company of Kansas 
City. He graduated from the Kansas 
City School of Law with the degree 
of LL.B, and during the earlier years 
of his banking career specialized in 
trust work. 

His new duties, which he assumes 
immediately, will bring him into 
contact with other banking instit:i- 
tions throughout the nation. He 
makes his office at the San Francisco 
Head ‘Office of the bank. 

Henry J. Court, assistant vice 
president in Bank of America’s 
Banks and Bankers department has 
been transferred from Los Angeles 
headquarters to the San Francisco 
Head Office. Court returned to the 
bank a year ago after a period of 
service in the armed forces. He 
began his banking career with the 
Phoenix National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and joined the Bank of 
America organization in 1937. 


New Executive Officers 
For Union National 
of Pittsburgh 


On account of ill health, Lloyd 
W. Smith, for 22 years president of 
the Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, was granted a leave of ab- 
sence from his duties. Mr. Smith 
requested the leave in order to 


Charles L. McCune Laurence S. Bell 

spend an extended period in a 
climate more favorable to his re- 
covery. 

Charles L. McCune, since 1923 a 
director, was elected chairman of 
the board, and will serve as full- 
time chief administrative officer of 
the bank. Mr. McCune is also a 
director of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
and the Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
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lines Corp., Board chairman of the 
Coraopolis Trust Co., and the Cora- 
opolis National Bank, vice president 
and treasurer of the Lewis Oil Co., 
and a trustee of the Dollar-Savings 
Bank, and of Shady Side Academy. 

The board elected Laurence S. 
Bell, executive vice president, Mr. 
Bell, who has been director and a 
vice president of the bank since 
1928, is a former president of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 


J. F. Sullivan, Jr., Elected 
Executive Vice President 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, J. F. 
Sullivan, Jr., was elected executive 
vice president. Mr. Sullivan assumes 
the office made vacant by the recent 
death of George J. Kern. 

Joining the bank in December, 
1919, Mr. Sullivan has served in 
various capacities. He was elected a 
vice president of the institution in 
January, 1930, and was elected to 
the Board of Directors in January, 
1943, and to the Executive Commit- 
tee in January, 1944. 


Joseph J. Pausner has been ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president 
of the Anglo California National 
Bank, San Francisco. 

During the past year, Pausner has 
devoted himself to the development 
of special loan business and install- 
ment financing. 


65 Years Of Continuous 
Service In Banking 


On May 17, Harvey D. Gibson, 
president, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, presented a 
desk clock on behalf of his fellow 
officers to Richard N. Cotter, assist- 
ant secretary, in honor of Mr. Cot- 
ter’s sixty-five years of continuous 
service with the bank. The presen- 
tation took place at a luncheon at 
the bank’s main office, 55 Broad 
Street. 


Mr. Cotter, began his banking 


career in 1880 with the former Fifth 
National Bank which was estab- 
lished in 1864 and which was the 
first bank in New York City to apply 
for a national charter. The Fifth 
National Bank was absorbed by 
Manufacturers Trust Company in 
1925. Mr. Cotter has been with the 
same office on the same street 
throuzhout his entire banking 
career. 


Johnson Made Director 
Of Credit Men 


Carl I. Johnson, 2nd vice presi- 
dent and officer in charge of the 
credit department of the Continen- 

tal Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago has. been 
elected to the 
Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chi- 
cago Association 
of Credit Men for 
a term of three 
years. 

Mr. Johnson has 

Carl 1. Johnson been very active 
in the work of the Chicago Associa- 
ciation of Credit Men. For the past 
three years, he has been a member 
of the Membership Committee. He 
is also a member of the War Veter- 
ans Advisory Committee. He is also 
a director of the Chicago Chapter 
of the Robert Morris Associates. 


Chemical Bank 
Officer Decorated 


Col. Robert V. Lee, assistant 
treasurer of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company of New York City, 
on leave with the United States 
Army, has been granted one of the 
French Government’s highest 
awards for his services in the libera- 
tion of France. 


Colonel Lee, who is assistant 
Chief of Staff, G 1 (Army Person- 
nel), of the new 15th Army, was 
granted the Order of the Legion of 
Honor with the grade of Chevalier, 
an honor which carries with it the 
Croix de Guerre with palm. He was 
presented the medal at a ceremony 
“somewhere in Belgium,” by Gen 
Louis Koeltz, French General Staff 
liaison officer, in the presence of 
Lieut.-Col. Leonard A. Gerow, com- 
mander of the 15th Army. 

His other decorations include the 
Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star, 
and campaign stars for the Nor- 
mandy, Northern France, and Ger- 
man operations. 
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Gibson Returns To 
Manufacturers Trust 


After serving as American Red 
Cross Commissioner for Great 
Britain and Western Europe, Harvey 

D. Gibson re- 

turned to active 

duty as president 
_. of Manufacturers 
' Trust Co. in New 

York recently. He 

played a promi- 

nent part in the 

Red Cross organ- 

ization in this 

country in 1918 

and served as Red 

Cross Commis- 

sioner for France 
Harvey D. Gibson in 1919, and for 

; all of Europe in 


that same year. 


It is reported that Mr. Gibson 
organized the most extensive and 
efficient program yet undertaken for 
maintaining the morale of the men 
in service. Mr. Gibson has always 
been known for his public service 
activities. 


Faulstich Elected Head 
Of Credit Group 


H. H. Faulstich, assistant credit 
manager of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, was recently elected to 

the presidency of 
F the Chicago As- 
nm sociation of Cred- 

dit men. 

Mr. Faulstich, 
who has been as- 
sociated with the 
First National 
Bank of Chicago 
for more than 40 
years, has served 
in the bank’s 

credit department 

eps ar 0. for more than a 

Assoc. of Credit Men Quarter of a cen- 

tury. He has been 
active in the Chicago Association for 
many years and has been prominent 
in the National Association of Credit 
Men as well as in the Robert Morris 
Associates. é 


H. H. Faulstich 


Chairman Of First National 
Elected Director Of 
Equitable Life 

Samuel A. Welldon, chairman of 
the Board of The First National 
Bank of New York, has been elected 


a director of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States. 
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New Officers For 
Missouri Bankers 


The following officers were elect- 
ed by the Council of Administration 
of the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion: 

James P. Hickok, president of the 
Manufacturers Bank & Trust Co. of 
St. Louis, was advanced to the presi- 
dency and succeeded A. J. Forsythe, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Pierce City. 

C. F,. Knox, vice president and 
cashier of the Union Natiorial Bank 
at Springfield, was advanced from 
treasurer to vice president of the 
Association. 

J. C. Williams, vice president of 
the Commerce Trust Co. in Kansas 
City, was elected treasurer. 


Six Advancements At 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


Henry B. Molony, formerly as- 
sistant trust officer was advanced 
to trust officer of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. of New York. 
Robert C. Oley and Charles F. Pied- 
monte, formerly assistant trust of- 
ficers, were made assistant vice 
presidents, and Seth E. Seelye and 
Myron M. Zizzamia were advanced 
from assistant secretaries to assist- 
ant vice presidents. Clarence G. Noel 
was appointed assistant secretary. 


Officers For New 
York Association 


The New York State Bankers As- 
sociation’s fifty-second annual elec- 
tion of officers, conducted by mail 
ballot, resulted today in the election 
of Bernard E. Finucane, president 
of the Security Trust Company, 
Rochester, to the association’s presi- 
dency. Mr. Finucane succeeds C. 
George Niebank, president Bank of 
Jamestown, Jamestown. 

Other officers elected include 
Eugene W. Stetson, chairman of the 
board, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York City, vice president, and 
Stanley A, Neilson, president, Bank 
of Gowanda, Gowanda, treasurer 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Pays A Stock Dividend 


It has been announced by the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. of St. Louis that $2,500,000 
in new stock has been issued to 
stockholders of record as of May 30. 
This increased the bank’s capital 
from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000 
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useful employee at 11:30 


UNUSUAL? Not at all. Many inexperienced operators 
have learned to use the National Ledger Posting 
Machine in less than an hour. 


An entirely new principle makes this possible. Key- 
board operation, insertion of forms and method of print- 
ing are entirely different. Training is simplified and 
fatigue greatly reduced. There is positive protection 
against error. The machine makes accuracy com- 
pulsory. 


No matter what type of ledger posting operation you 
use ..., dual plan, unit carbon or unit photographic... 
this machine will handle all three. 

All records are always neatly posted due to positive 
alignment of figures both vertically and horizontally. 


The result is a statement going to the depositor which 
is a definite credit to the bank from the standpoint of 
appearance. There are savings too, in operation, not 
only because of the simplicity of the machine, but, for 
example, through the elimination of carbonized journal 
rolls. 


THERE’S A NATIONAL FOR EVERY BANK AND EVERY BANKING JOB 


Large bank... middle size bank...small bank... there’s a 
National system to meet every need. Why not take up your 
problems with the National representative? He will be glad to 
make any suggestions to help you speed up service to cus- 
tomers and gain maximum efficiency. There is no obligation. 
National Accounting - Bookkeeping machines are available 
through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS ® ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 











to Profit by the Proven Principles 


of May Business Engineering 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














